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PREFACE. 

The  verses  in  this  volume  have  been  selected  from 
the  pages  of  "The  Garramor  Journal"— the  record 
of  many  happy  summers  passed  in  a  little  Scottish 
home.  This  Journal,  begun  by  the  children  when 
they  were  very  young,  and  edited  by  them  in 
succession,  contains  many  contributions,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our 
relations  and  friends  who  from  time  to  time  have 
been  welcome  guests  at  Garramor ;  and  with  the 
thought  that  we  should  like  them  to  share  with  us 
the  pleasure  of  possessing  a  permanent  memorial  of 
past  years   this  book  has  been  prepared. 

J.  F.  B. 

Felday  House, 

25  Young  Street, 
Kensington, 

March  1907. 
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We  that  toil  in  the  City 

(Heather  and  breeze  and  sun), 
What  shall  we  earn  but  pity 
»         When  all  is  done  ? 

We  that  are  scarce  forgiven 

For  labours  late  begun 
Hardly  may  dream  of  a  Heaven 
In  sight  of  none. 
^  Scent  of  the  wind-stirred  heather 

'  Under  the  good  warm  sun, 

Murmur  of  bees  together 

And  brooks  that  run. 
Shame  on  our  melancholy, 

Heather  and  breeze  and  sun. 
Laugh  from  the  land  where  Dolly 
And  youth  are  one. 

W.  C.  Lefroy. 
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FRED'S  FIRST  SALMON. 

All  too  soon  after  five  we  see  Donald  arrive 

With  the  cart  to  take  us  to  the  river, 
With  many  a  grumble  we  into  it  tumble, 

Morning  air  is  so  bad  for  the  liver  ! 
Arrived  at  our  goal  Fred  takes  the  top  pool, 

I  proceed  to  the  one  by  the  island 
(This  is  gained  by  a  plank  briefly  summed  up  as  crank, 

Which  carries  one  o'er  from  the  dry  land). 
I  had  cast  once  or  twice  a  **  Blue  Doctor  "  of  price. 

In  hopes  that  a  fish  I  might  gammon, 
When  a  whistle  sounds  shrill  from  the  high  upper  pool, 

Cries  Johnnie,  **  They're  into  a  salmon  !  " 
Three  steps  and  a  bound  and  we've  gained  the  high 
ground, 

And  along  the  road  furiously  rattle, 
Till  with  haste  well-nigh  dead  we  are  standing  by  Fred, 

Whom  we  find  in  the  midst  of  the  battle. 
See  his  eye  like  a  hawk,  foot  set  firm  as  a  rock, 

His  hand  shows  not  a  vestige  of  quiver  ; 
Can  this  be  the  Fred  who  bemoaned  his  warm  bed, 

And  declared  that  the  cold  made  him  shiver  ? 
I  can  see  as  I  look  that  no  Bedford  Row  cheque. 

E'en  one  with  three  figures  upon  it. 
Would  persuade  him  to  part  with  that  bending  green- 
heart. 

No,  not  for  the  space  of  a  minute. 
Ten  minutes  have  passed  and  he's  moving  at  last, 

Round  the  pool  twice  he  furiously  rushes ; 
Quick,  quick,  let  go  all !  and  he's  over  the  fall. 

Ah  !  the  sharp  rocks  he  dangerously  brushes. 
What  a  moment's  suspense  !  yes,  the  line  is  still  tense, 

Wind  up  quick  :  now  the  rod-top  lies  under, 
There's  an  instant  of  rest  as  he  lies  'neath  the  breast 

Of  white  waters  that  over  him  thunder. 
But  his  strength's  on  the  wane,  and  he  yields  to  the  strain 

And  turns  his  white  side — poor  sea-rover — 
Now  the  moment  has  come,  Ronald's  gaff"  flashes  home. 

Hurrah  !  the  long  struggle  is  over. 


[1892. 

Thirteen  pounds  full  is  he,  freshly  run  from  the  sea, 

Round  his  gills  the  sea-lice  what  a  crowd  of ! 
Such  a  salmon  to  land  on  a  single  gut  strand 

Is  a  feat  any  one  might  be  proud  of. 
Dear  Fred  !    His  first  word,  as  I  gripped  his  hand  hard 

And  freely  gave  vent  to  my  pleasure, 
Was,  "  Old  fellow,  I  wish  you  could  share  my  first  fish 

Or  capture  yourself  such  a  treasure  !  " 
Then  here's  to  the  best  of  true  comrades,  the  test 

Is  that  he,  like  a  true  sporting  brother, 
At  the  moment  ambition  was  crowned  by  fruition. 

Still  could  think  not  of  self,  but  another. 

E.  Herbert  Eddis. 
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FAREWELL. 


Ill-omened,  hated  word,  the  harbinger 

Of  fleeting  joys,  and  loss  of  friends  beloved. 

Sheltered  'neath  piled  up  ramparts  of  Craigmor 

On  Morar's  heaving  bosom  gently  rocked, 

Peace  reigns  supreme.     Hark  !  but  the  seamew's  yell- 

And  yet  methought  it  shaped  the  word  **  farewell." 

Where'er  I  turn  my  steps  'tis  still  the  same. 

No  spot  so  fair,  no  band  of  joyous  friends 

So  closely  linked,  but  thou  intrud'st  thyself 

To  mar  the  harmony.     Turn  we  to  the  shore 

And  by  the  music  of  soft  billows  lulled 

In  sweet  communion  losing  count  of  time. 

The  fated  word  still  mingles  with  the  swell 

Till  all  around  rise  whispers  of  "  farewell." 

In  vain.     'Tis  useless  to  repine.     This  world 

Is  full  of  partings,  and  it  must  be  so. 

Where  sin  and  sorrow  enter,  only  pain 

Is  sure  and  certain,  joy  a  fleeting  dream. 

But  still  one  thing  we  venture  to  foretell. 

That  in  the  next,  thank  God,  there's  no  farewell. 

But  stay,  old  foe,  I'll  list  thee  in  my  cause 

And  snatch  another  meaning  from  thy  name. 

So,  sundered  in  two  words,  I'll  make  thee  tell 

My  fervent  prayer,  that  you,  dear  friends,  fare  well. 

E.  Herbert  Eddis. 
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LINES 

On  seeing  some  shells  picked  up  in  Garramor  Bay,  which  had 
been  transported  to  the  South. 

Lie  still  !  lie  still ! 
No  wave,  with  rainbow-tinted  crest, 
In  dazzling  rush  of  foamy  spray, 
Will  ever  break  your  silent  rest, 
The  sea  is  very  far  away 
From  you  to-day. 

Lie  still  !  lie  still ! 
The  little  pools  hide  cool  and  deep. 

The  great  wide  sea  shines  to  the  sky. 
The  seaweeds  fringe  the  rock  sides  steep, 
The  white-winged  birds  flash  gleaming  by, 
While  here  ye  lie. 

Lie  still  !  lie  still ! 
Try  to  forget  the  old  sweet  days, 

Those  little  lives  ye  kept  from  ill, 
The  deep  sad  voice  that  haunts  always 
The  sea-born.     Here  it  may  not  thrill. 
Lie  still !  lie  still ! 

Violet  King. 
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THOUGHT 

Suggested  by  a  walk  on  the  steeps  of  Carn  na  Ghobhair. 

Sadly  I  wander  on  the  mountain,  weary 
Of  the  hard  toil,  and  lack  of  love  and  light, 

Ah  !  the  chill  air,  and  grey  mist  dense  and  dreary. 
Shutting  out  joy  and  beauty  from  my  sight. 

Under  me  iron  grey  rocks  and  blighted  heather. 
Round  me  cold  chilling  cloud  and  cutting  rain. 

Yet  will  I  trust,  beyond  this  dreary  weather 

The  gladdening  sun  shines,  making  dim  things  plain. 

Hope  almost  dead,  yet  must  I  struggle  onward. 
Onward  and  upward,  for  one  need  is  clear. 

Though   path    be   rough,    though   wayward    feet    have 
wandered. 
Still  must  I  higher  look,  and  persevere. 

Sudden  a  light,  a  gladness  breaketh  o'er  me, 
Heaves  the  grey  mist :  it  parteth  ;  lo,  I  greet 

A  glory  as  of  heaven  on  the  mountains, 
A  radiance  on  the  sad  heath  at  my  feet. 

Hail,  blessed  sun  !  I  thank  thee  who  hast  riven 
This  gloomy  veil,  and  hast  revealed  to  me 

The  sweets  behind  what  seemed  so  dark  and  dreary, 
The  shining  of  the  far-off  lake  and  sea. 

Oh  soul  !  art  wandering  midst  life's  toils  and  sorrows  ? 

Hold  by  thy  faith  in  God.     His  will  for  thee 
Shall,  as  the  sunshine  of  thy  day,  illumine 

Each  daily  gift  he  sendeth  down  to  thee. 

Grace  Baumgartner. 
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SPRING. 

Days  come  in  life,  when,  tried  by  the  long  fight 
Which  life  consists  of,  Hope  forsakes  the  heart : 
When  the  eye  sees  no  good,  the  better  part 
Seems  overcome  by  evil,  lost  to  sight. 
When  no  loved  hand  can  lift  the  cloud  of  night 
That  lowers  o'er  the  soul,  and  sorrow's  dart, 
The  thought  of  aims  frustrated  brings  its  smart. 
And  man  abhors  himself,  and  cries  for  light. 
Then,  when  all  comfort  fails,  comes  Nature's  hand, 
To  help  and  soothe,  laid  with  a  loving  touch 
Upon  the  fevered  brow  ;  the  soul  revives, 
And  hears  the  birds'  sweet  music,  sees  the  land 
All  bright  with  the  fresh  green,  and  feels  that  much 
Is  given  by  Heaven  to  men  besides  their  lives. 

Mabel  Seyton. 
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BEETHOVEN. 


Rough  hewn  by  Nature,  wanting  in  that  art 

Which  wins  men's  friendship,  and  misunderstood 

By  undiscerning  critics,  who  intrude 

Upon  the  secrets  of  his  sorrowing  heart, 

Yet,  as  he  towers  now,  a  man  apart, 

Above  all  others  of  his  kind,  so  stood, 

Among  his  fellows  in  the  world,  his  crude 

Unsightly  form  transfigured  by  his  art. 

And  when,  in  prime  of  life,  the  hand  of  Fate 

Pressed  on  him  still  more  heavily,  and  to  his 

Great  sorrows  added  this  one,  still  more  great, 

A  silent,  unresponsive  world,  e'en  this 

But  seemed  to  raise  him  from  the  earth  on  wings 

Of  genius,  to  soar  higher,  to  nobler  things. 

Mabel  Seyton. 
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GARRAMOR. 

Far  away  from  the  turmoil  and  jostle 

Of  cities,  by  railways  forgot, 
Not  a  sound  but  the  song  of  the  throstle 

Breaks  the  silence  and  calm  of  the  spot. 

Here  myrtle  and  thyme  are  contending 

Which  shall  lend  the  most  scent  to  the  wind, 

Whose  breath  fans  the  cheek,  its  befriending 
Bringing  calm  and  content  to  the  mind. 

Yellow  sheen  of  bog  asphodel  twinkles 

As  if  snatched  from  some  slow  falling  star, 

The  soft  murmur  of  rivulet  tinkles. 
Like  the  strain  of  sweet  music  afar. 

Here  the  hand  of  true  friendship  extended 

I  find  ever  honest  and  true. 
Hollow  shams  and  pretences  seem  ended 

The  moment  I've  landed  at  "  Rhue." 

Guard,  guard  safe  your  treasures,  ye  mountains, 
Lave  gently,  ye  billows,  its  shore, 

O'erflow  with  love's  ripples,  ye  fountains, 
Bless  all,  as  I  do,  Garramor  ! 

E.  Herbert  Eddis. 
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LINES 

On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Scott  from  Cross  Farm. 

Why  blurred  is  the  form  of  each  mountain, 

Though  unchanged  is  each  dearly  loved  spot  ? 
Why  stilled  the  sweet  song  of  each  fountain  ? 
One  and  all  they  are  grieving  for  Scott. 
All,  I  wot, 
Grieve  for  Scott, 
All  regret  the  departure  of  Scott. 

In  dress  he  might  not  be  fastidious. 

Too  familiar  with  soap  he  was  not. 
But  skin  deep  are  such  adjuncts  invidious, 
And  beneath,  rest  assured,  he  had  got 
Not  a  spot, 
Had  good  Scott, 
'Neath  his  skin  not  a  single  black  spot. 

Too  closely  he  did  not  enquire 

If  a  man  was  deserving  or  not, 
If  cold — a  good  warm  by  the  fire, 
If  hungry — good  victuals  he  got 
From  the  pot 
Of  old  Scott, 
Cold  and  want  a  sure  passport  to  Scott. 

Stern  fate  of  his  goods  has  bereft  him. 

No  farm  now  or  sheep  has  he  got. 
But  the  love  and  esteem  still  are  left  him 
Of  the  poor,  who'd  their  pitiful  lot 
Eased  by  Scott, 
Yes,  their  lot 
Will  be  hard  now,  deprived  of  old  Scott. 

E.  Herbert  Eddis, 
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BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW. 

Lines  on  receiving  a  letter  at  7.30  asking  for  a  poem  to  be 
dispatched  by  a  quarter  to  12. 

Children  of  Israel  mid  Egyptians  crusty, 

In  spite  of  overwork,  grew  stout  and  lusty, 

Increased  in  numbers,  spite  the  blov/s  and  kicks 

Of  overseers,  finished  their  tale  of  bricks 

Each  day,  till  one  suggested  that  no  straw 

Should  be  supplied  them,  gratis,  any  more. 

I  feel,  I  own,  like  Israelite  of  old. 

When  in  the  early  morning  I  am  told 

That  in  my  empty  brain-pan  I  must  delve 

Verses  to  post  a  quarter  before  twelve. 

And  yet,  would  self-reproach  my  conscience  prick 

Should  Doll}^  ask  in  vain  for  this  small  brick. 

What  matters  it,  if  snowy  locks  appear 

Where  now  rich  auburn  fringes  each  small  ear  ? 

What  matter,  if  funereal  cypress  wave 

Two  years  the  sooner  o'er  my  lowly  grave  ? 

The  da3''s  seem  centuries,  not  days,  afar 

On  which  I  last  viewed  Oban  and  Miss  R. 

Or  next  when  flying  Scotsman  with  a  roar 

By  aid  of  cab  lands  me  at  Basil's  door. 

A  night  of  headache  sees  the  dawn  arise 

Which  knits  once  more  my  severed  family  ties. 

Nor  do  I  find  the  man  that  meets  my  view 

Bears  too  much  likeness  to  a  **parlez-vous," 

Since — twice  a  day —I  Watkins'  dose  have  taken 

(Patients,  as  well  as  mixtures,  get  well  shaken). 

Once  dined  and  slept  in  town  with  him  whose  name 

Suggests  a  substance,  without  which  in  vain 

You'd  bricks  essay  to  fashion — straw  you  may 

Dispense  with,  but  you  never  can  with  Clay. 

At  tennis  once  the  white  bedizened  crowd 

Has  claimed  my  presence,  had  its  claim  allowed. 

One  set  fair  day,  but  intermixed  with  rain. 

Golf  my  attendance  wooed,  nor  wooed  in  vain. 

But  rest  assured  that  whether  dull  or  jolly 

I  think  of  all  at  Garramor,  and  Dolly. 

E.  Herbert  Eddis. 
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AN  DAS  MEER, 

Below  on  the  pavements  brown 
Where  the  dust  swirls  high, 
Weary  men  pass  by 
In  the  town. 

Above  where  the  sun  shines  down 
In  a  dull  dead  glare, 
Lie  the  roofs  all  bare 
In  the  town. 

We  pant  in  the  airless  town. 
And  we  shrink  away 
From  the  sun's  hot  ray 
Glaring  down. 

In  bitterness  hot  tears  start 
From  the  wearied  eyes, 
And  a  **  Weltschmerz  "  lies 
On  the  heart. 

Near  the  heart  of  the  Mother  Sea 
In  her  clasping  arms. 
Far  from  earth's  alarms 
We  would  be. 

Far  out,  where  the  cresting  wave 
Curls  along  the  swell. 
Does  the  Mother  dwell 
Who  can  save. 

World's  water  of  endless  days. 
Who  hast  made  us  all, 
Both  the  great  and  small 
Sing  thy  praise. 

Receive  us  to  thee  who  come 
In  thy  mighty  breast. 
Thou  art  Love  and  Rest, 
Thou  art  Home. 

Maud  Clarke. 
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AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

"As  are  the  generations  of  leaves,  so  are  thegenerationsof  men." 

As  leaves  that  drive  before  the  gale 
Tire  of  their  flight  and  droop  their  wing, 
And  light  upon  a  sheltered  vale 
And  find  their  long-forgotten  spring 

With  leaves  yet  growing  on  the  trees, 
And  drawing  thence  their  life  and  form, 
Nurtured  by  sun  and  fanning  breeze, 
Unvisited  by  any  storm  : 

So  we  your  guests — such  welcome  kind 
Receives  us — ere  the  gust  descends 
To  drive  us  on  our  course,  may  find 
A  second  springtime  with  our  friends  ; 

Then,  once  more  drifting  in  the  air. 
We  keep  awhile  your  kindly  glow, 
Rememb'ring  joys  we  used  to  share. 
Cheered  by  the  warmth  we  used  to  know. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
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THE  GARRAMOR  DANCE. 

(Miles  after  Macaulay.) 

Ho  !   Donald,  light  the  candles, 

Ho  !  William,  trim  the  wicks. 
And  on  the  wires  across  the  roof 

The  Chinese  lanterns  fix. 
See  that  the  stage  is  ready, 

The  footlights  on  the  floor, 
'Tis  thirty  minutes  after  eight — 

Fling  open  wide  the  door. 

A  buzz  of  expectation 

Is  plainly  heard  without. 
And  when  the  portals  open  fly 

It  rises  to  a  shout. 
Like  as  the  loch-fed  Morar 

Thunders  and  roars  along, 
So  o'er  the  threshold  of  the  barn 

There  pours  a  clam'rous  throng. 

There  comes  the  faithful  Angus 

Of  the  McEachen  line, 
Although  he's  eighty  years  of  age, 

Of  age  he  knows  no  sign  ; 
His  muscles  are  as  iron, 

His  eye  is  keen  and  true — 
With  him  his  wife  and  stalwart  sons, 

William  the  giant,  and  Hugh. 

There  are  fishermen  and  crofters, 

Hard-handed  sons  of  toil  ; 
"  The  Baker,"  who  from  Arisaig 

Exported  tons  of  soil. 
From  Traigh  comes  gallant  Sandy, 

Deft  with  his  spade  and  hoe. 
And  many,  many  more  are  there 

Whose  names  I  may  not  know. 
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And  here  in  all  their  beauty 

The  gentler  sex  is  rife, 
Mothers  and  sisters — maiden  aunts — 

The  sweetheart  and  the  wife. 
Their  daily  cares  forgotten, 

With  eagerness  they're  filled, 
Not  knowing  quite  what's  coming  next, 

With  expectation  thrilled. 

But  now  there  falls  a  silence. 

All  sounds  of  talking  stop — 
A  cough  or  sneeze  reverberates, 

A  pin  is  heard  to  drop. 
Just  as  before  a  tempest 

A  wondrous  stillness  reigns. 
E'en  so  the  multitude  is  quiet, 

So  for  a  space  remains. 

The  overture  is  ended, 

A  bell  is  heard  to  ring, 
Excitement  now  is  running  high, 

For  now  "  the  play's  the  thing." 
A  door  is  slowly  opened 

(Some  one  restrains  a  yell), 
A  maiden  enters — thus  begins 

The  famous  ''Area  Belle." 


My  timid  Muse  forbids  me 

That  I  should  here  essay 
(Nor  could  I,  if  I  had  the  will) 

Description  of  the  play. 
Of  Milkman,  Guardsman,  Missus, 

The  P'liceman  and  the  Cook, 
Of  how  the  audience  cheered  and  clapped. 

And  how  with  laughter  shook. 

But  when  the  play  is  ended 

And  all  applause  is  done. 
The  room  and  stage  are  quickly  cleared 

All  ready  for  the  fun. 
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The  pipers  take  their  places, 

The  people  stand  in  rows, 
And  girls  are  turning  down  their  eyes, 

And  turning  out  their  toes. 

What  Englishman  in  Scotland 

Does  not  excited  feel 
When  he  hears  the  bagpipes  wail  and  shriek, 

When  he  sees  a  Highland  reel  ? 
And  louder  plays  the  music. 

And  polkas  follow  flings. 
Till  every  one  refreshment  seeks, 

Tea,  cakes,  and — other  things. 

For  Lydia  wields  a  tea-pot. 

And  Nanna  butters  bread, 
And  Mrs.  Denton  water  boils 

Till  every  one  is  fed. 
Then  back  they  go  to  dancing 

Like  giants  refreshed  with  wine. 
Till  crossing  hands  we  all  unite 

In  singing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Then  up  speaks  brave  Macpherson, 

A  man  advanced  in  years, 
And  thanks  our  host  and  hostess 

And  leads  three  mighty  cheers. 
The  cheering  wakes  the  echoes. 

It  thunders  as  the  sea  ; 
Then  some  of  us  retire  to  rest — 

The  clocks  are  striking  three. 

But  the  rest  keep  up  the  dancing 

Till  close  on  half-past  four. 
Wild  reels  and  mad  schottisches 

And  Highland  flings  galore  ; 
But  no  one  leaves  the  ball-room. 

And  no  good-byes  are  said 
Till  the  cold  grey  dawn  is  breaking, 

To  light  them  home  to  bed. 
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On  many  a  winter's  evening, 

By  flick'ring  candle-light, 
They'll  tell  the  wond'ring  children 

The  story  of  that  night. 
Its  memory  long  will  linger  ; 

For  months  the  cry  will  be, 
"  When  next  they  dance  at  Garramor, 

May  I  be  there  to  see  !  " 

Paget  J.  M.  Bowman. 
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THE  CAPTAIN  AND  THE  YANKEE. 

The  Captain  and  the  Yankee  were  walking  on  the  sand, 
They  were  waiting  for  the  steam  yacht  which  as  yet 

was  far  from  land  : 
From  time    to   time   the   Yankee   with   his   glass    the 

distance  swept, 
Then  he  turned  him  to  the  Captain,  and,  as  he  turned, 

he  wept. 

"  If  seven  days  and  seven  nights  we  pass  in  waiting 

here, 
Do  you   suppose,"  the  Yankee  said,   "  my  yacht  will 

then  appear  ?  " 
"  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  Captain,  as  he  wiped  away  a  tear. 

The   Captain  and  the  Yankee  were  standing  hand  in 

hand. 
They  wept  like  anything  to  see  the  vessel  leave  the 

land. 
"  If  we  were  only  home  again,"  they  said,  "  it  would 

be  grand." 

"And  don't  you  think,"  the  Captain  said,  "that  we  are 

rather  few  ? 
Among  my  friends  I'd  quickly  choose  a  gay  and  joyous 

crew." 
"  I  doubt  it  much,"  the  Yankee  said,  "  the  yacht  takes 

but  us  two." 

They  cruised  among  the  Western  Isles,  at  each  place  of 

interest  stopped, 
And  many  a  sympathetic  tear  at  every  one  they  dropped ; 
And  at  each  the  ennuied  Captain  the  old  subject  would 

renew, 
"We  can't  make  up  a  game  at  whist,  we  ain't  enough  for 

loo  !  " 
But  sharp  and  stern  the  Yank's  return,  "The  yacht 

takes  but  us  two  !  " 
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That  summer  many  a  fisherman,  as  he  rocked  in  boat 

laid  to, 
Mid  the  sighing  of  the  tempest  heard  the    Captain's 

faint  "too  few  "  ; 
Mid  storm    and  rain   the  Yank's  refrain,  "The  yacht 

takes  but  us  two." 

E.  Herbert  Eddis. 
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I,  ERE  I  gang  my  gate, 
In  verse  must  celebrate 
My  own  approaching  fate, 

Says  Dolly,  Dolly, 

Editor  Dolly. 

To  say  this  tends  to  cheer 
Me  as  the  day  draws  near. 
The  last  day  that  I'm  here. 

Were  folly,  folly, 

Absolute  folly. 

I  fear  my  brain  has  gone — 
I'll  quote  the  dying  swan — 
A  simile  known  to  some, 

Perhaps  to  many, 

Possibly  many. 

Though  perhaps  that  mournful  fowl. 
Had  method  in  his  howl. 
Mine's  aimless  as  an  owl 

Sans  any,  any. 

No,  I've  not  any. 

The  trap's  springs  creaked  (boo-hoo !) 
On  mournful  road  to  Rhu, 
I  was  therein,  'tis  true, 

But  that  was  nothing. 

Certainly  nothing. 

The  steamer  smoke  ahead 
Made  my  heart  feel  like  lead — ■ 
"  'Twas  avoirdupois,"  they  said, 

Which  was  just  nothing, 

Really  just  nothing. 
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Here,  Garry,  leave  that  flea — 
Jump  up  upon  my  knee. 
Nuzzle  your  nose  to  me, 

Dear  Garry,  Garry, 

Dear  little  Garry. 

You're  old,  my  dear,  and  grey, 
And  parcel  blind,  they  say — 
You've  nearly  had  your  day — 

Yet  tarry,  tarry, 

Yes,  you  still  tarry. 

We've  many  a  summer  passed. 
Each  happier  than  the  last — 
See  !  doesn't  Jock  run  fast. 

Little  Garry,  Garry  ? 

Poor  little  Garry. 

Kind  friends  that  tended  you, 
Garry,  have  loved  me  too — 
We  both  love  them,  we  do  : 

Don't  we,  Garry,  Garry  ? 

Wise  little  Garry. 

E.  Herbert  Eddis. 
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**VERY  LIKE  A  WHALE." 

Suppose  a  man's  noi  fat, 

But  portly,  ruddy,  that 

Will  make  him  ask  for  sympathy,  and  fail. 

Friends  say,  "You  dear  old  duffer, 

'Tis  all  rot  to  say  yoti  suffer, 

That  is  very,  very,  very  like  a  whale." 

When  slim,  you  p'r'aps  could  run 

And  football  play  Hke  fun  : 

Don't  make  past  feats  the  subject  of  your  tale. 

Folks  don't  say  much,  perchance. 

But  you  see  it  in  their  glance. 

They  are  thinking  "  that  is  very  like  a  whale." 

You  once  could  ride  "  ten  stun  " 

And  in  the  pigskin  shone. 

But  your  vict'ries  past  to  touch  upon  you  quail. 

For  you  note  each  shoulder  rise, 

As  they  view  your  present  size. 

And  you  know  they  think  "  that's  very  like  a  whale." 

'Tis  true,  you  still  can  fish, 

And  many  a  handsome  dish 

Of  trout  and  salmon  too  you  bring  to  scale  ; 

But  you  fear  to  boast  their  size 

As  you'd  like,  lest  should  arise 

The  whisper  "  that  is  very  like  a  whale." 

We  fear  each  well-known  spot 

They  will  with  villas  dot, 

And  tourist  hordes  invade  our  lovely  vale  : 

But  each  one  who's  here  to-day 

Will,  I'm  sure,  join  me  and  pray 

That  this  fear  prove  very,  very  like  a  whale. 

E.  Herbert  Eddis. 
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THE  CUCKOO. 

Who  is  the  champion  bore  when  in  the  spring-time  raw 

Hoar   frosts   our   fingers    sting  ?      The    Harbinger  of 
Spring 

You're  called.      You've  mixed  with  lambs,  a-skipping 
with  their  dams, 

And  primroses,   and  may  crowning   with    white  each 
spray. 

(The  only  white  we  see  is  snow  up  to  the  knee.) 

Then  everybody  tries  how  they  can  write  most  lies 

To    "Field"    and    "Times,"    and  state,  on  some  pre- 
posterous date 

(On  face  of  it  absurd),  your  warble  first  was  heard. 

They  who   the   facts  allege   know  that    behind    some 
hedge 

Mischievous  urchins  lie  and  simulate  the  cry 

Of  you, 
Cuckoo ! 

While  other  songsters  bring  feathers  and  straw  and  ling, 
And  twine  with  eager  zest  horse-hair  within  their  nest. 
You  on  the  bare  ground  lay  your  egg,  and  sneak  away, 
Taking  it  in  your  beak,  some  neighbour's  nest  to  seek 
And  honest  eggs  displace  to  rear  your  thievish  race. 
Even  your  very  young  should  lawfully  be  hung  ; 
The  nest  they  scorn  to  share,  but  take  the  rightful  heir 
A-pick-a-back  and  throw  him  on  the  ground  below. 
Out  in  the  cold  to  lie  and  perish  miserably. 
Then  what  a  great  mistake  'tis  such  a  fuss  to  make 

Of  you. 

Cuckoo  ! 

When  May  melts  into  June  you've  still  the  same  old 

tune. 
Nay — harsher  than  before — Cuckoo's  become  Cuck<7a;, 
No  matter  where  your  flight  some  wronged  small  bird's 

in  sight ; 
On  Morar's  breast  all  day,  fishless  we've  searched  each 

bay, 
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For  ''  glazey  "  is  the  loch  :  you  all  our  efforts  mock  ! 
Nor,  when  low  lies  the  mist  (worst  sign  for  sport),  desist ; 
Mere  flesh  and  blood  your  strain  strive  to  ignore  in  vain, 
And  when  once  more  I  hear  your  double-barrelled  sneer, 
I'd  dearly  love,  God  wot !  to  send  a  charge  of  shot 

At  you, 

Cuckoo  ! 

E.  Herbert  Eddis. 
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TO  DOLLY, 

Who  may  command  me  anything,  but  must  remember  the  limits 

of  a  fishing  day. 

Across  the  waters  gently  rolling, 
For  fish  with  fly  and  minnow  trolling, 
I  ask  the  aid  of  powers  supernal 
In  writing  for  the  weekly  journal 

A  trifle  not  too  wise, 
And  not  too  foolish  either — something 
To  prove  me  not  a  wholly  dumb  thing, 
While  saving  me  from  invitations 
To  furnish  further  lucubrations, 

A  sort  of  compromise. 

What  shall  I  say  for  the  disarming 
Of  hostess  so  supremely  charming, 
Yet  capable  of  ruling  sweetly 
With  iron  hand  concealed  discreetly 

Beneath  the  velvet  glove  ? 
Guests  of  the  most  contentious  order 
Are  forced  to  keep,  within  her  border, 

The  peace  which  mirrors  love. 

But  fearful  perils  meet  th'  advancements 
Of  such  as  yearn  for  these  entrancements, 

Perils  of  land  or  main. 
Now  two  lone  women,  tempest-driven. 
Lament  on  Skye  the  faith  thrice  riven 

Of  perjured  false  MacBrayne. 


Or  if  he  has  a  natural  notion 
That  if  he  can  avoid  the  ocean 

He  has  accomplished  all. 
His  post-horses  by  fright  set  gallopin', 
By  sudden  blast  of  shrewd  MacAlpin, 

His  former  fears  make  small. 
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Arrived,  and  your  distresses  over, 
The  beauties  which  you  soon  discover, 

And  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
Make  one  forget  (as  did  Ulysses) 
The  ocean's  terrible  abysses, 

The  post-cart's  headlong  race. 

Now  Wolley-Dod,  late  Eton  Master, 
Spares  not  the  rod  but  plies  it  faster, 

For  all  he's  laid  aside  ; 
Wanting  a  pupil  (it  would  seem). 
He  flogs  the  bosom  of  the  stream 

And  so  maintains  his  pride. 

Abuse  no  more  in  far  or  nigh  lands 
The  climate  of  the  Western  Highlands, 

Or  sa}''  it's  never  dry  : 
Ten  days  and  more  unbroken  brightness 
Mark  with  a  stone  of  special  whiteness 

This  marvellous  July. 

Alas  !  not  even  perfect  weather 
And  perfect  company  together 

An  equal  pleasure  gives  ; 
As  leanness  loves  a  food  which  fattens, 
And  thinks  that  best  on  which  it  battens 

For  everything  that  lives  : 

And  what's  anathema  to  that  man 
May  be  a  blessing  to  the  fat  man. 

And  suit  him  to  a  hair. 
So  lady's  sun's  the  artist's  "blither," 
The  joy  of  "  ane's  "  the  grief  of  "  tither," 

The  fisherman's  despair. 

Bereft  of  shade  and  wind  for  fishing. 
We  run  up  mountains,  coolness  wishing, 

And  wade  thro'  bogs  for  rest  ; 
Angus  we  leave,  his  counsel  scorning, 
Still  on  his  lips  a  word  of  warning, 

And  sorrow  in  his  breast. 
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Was  ever  race  so  madly  followed  ? 

O'er  peaks  upreared  and  valleys  hollowed, 

The  reckless  three  maintain 
A  struggle  against  gravitation, 
While  Uncle  G.,  with  imprecation 
Of  large  and  generous  application — 
Of  universal  application — 

Toils  after  them  in  vain. 

So  the  days  pass,  and  gently  going 
Are  only  marked  by  the  day's  rowing, 
By  that  day's  fish  or  that  night's  star, 
And  how  we  wonder  what  you  are, 
Or  that  day's  sunset's  golden  glory, 
Or  this  day's  lecture  and  its  story 
Of  what  the  Books  have  taught  to  me 
Of  how  and  why  things  ought  to  be, 
Sometimes  intelligible — sometimes  not — 
Always  instructive,  likewise  hot. 
And  somehow  (I  offer  no  decision) 
Received  with  what  sounds  like  derision. 
So  the  days  pass,  each  member  giving 
A  little  help  towards  pleasant  living, 
Till  Sunday  morning  comes  and  tells  us 
That  grim  necessity  compels  us 

Elsewhere  ere  long  to  be. 
And  one  of  some  one  else's  sermons. 
Whether  of  Anglicans  or  Germans, 

Read  out  by  Uncle  G., 
Gives  him,  at  any  rate,  the  pleasure 
Of  putting  in  his  oar  at  leisure, 

And  that  by  deputy. 

A.  Gerald  Bowman, 
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ENTANGLEMENTS. 

Another  week's  approaching  end, 

And  I,  unasked,  a  poem  send ; 

Which  shows  that  Dolly's  turned  my  head, 

And  that  her  praise,  too  thickly  spread, 

Her  uncle's  (not  her  ankle's)  twisted  ; 

At  any  rate  the  thing's  persisted. 

And  grown  in  time  to  such  excess 

Of  chronic  morbid-mindedness, 

That  soon,  from  being  creditor, 

The  Journal's  able  Editor 

Will  beg  and  pray  upon  her  knee 

Good  Uncle  G. 

No  more  to  see 

All  things  that  be 

With  eye  so  free, 

But  soberly 

And  more  like  we. 

At  last,  in  vain 

Shall  he  maintain 

His  right  to  print. 

She'll  try  a  hint. 
And  then  if  still  he  dare  to  ask  it, 
She  holds  the  dread  waste-paper  basket ; 
Once  into  that,  and  there  will  be 
An  end  of  doting  Uncle  G. 
Meanwhile  however  on  we  go 
With  lines  that  always  must  be  so, 
Yet  much  more  difficult  to  straighten 
Than  those  we  hang  a  fly  or  bait  on. 
For  when,  at  close  of  day,  our  wish  is 
To  arm  us  for  to-morrow's  fishes, 
We  dry  our  lines  to  angle  them 
And  try  to  disentangle  them. 
But  find  that  what  would  else  have  rotted 
Has  got  itself  securely  knotted 
In  complicated  involutions, 
Defying  all  our  best  solutions. 
The  ladies  of  the  house,  with  sweetness 
That's  only  equalled  by  their  neatness, 
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Politely  proffer  their  assistance, 
Which  meets  with  but  a  faint  resistance 
From  line  encircled  Uncle  G., 
Whose  hands  are  clumsy  as  can  be 
And  temper  p'r'aps  a  trifle  free. 
He's  glad  to  have  for  such  a  task 
(Yet  hardly  has  the  face  to  ask) 
Hands  which  are  infinitely  fitter 
And  tempers  less  profoundly  bitter. 
Only  if  Dolly  will  be  Dolly 
(And  wishing  otherwise  were  folly) 
Her  kind  good  nature  '11  sure  be  cheated 
By  services  too  oft  entreated. 
If  she  would  be  just  that  less  charming, 
A  thought  less  kind  or  more  alarming, 
Nor  almost  make  me  say  (ingrate 
So  to  forget  my  happy  fate) 
How  poor  without  a  daughter  house 
Must  be — and  if  Miss  Waterhouse 
(Theresa  Countess  Waterhouse) 
Would  move  herself  not  quite  so  queenl}' 
And  rush  up  mountains  less  serenely. 
Sing  less  delightfully  or  not  at  all. 
And  learn  to  be  one  point  less  natural  ; 
If  she  were  less  like  great  Diana 
And  played  less  sweet  on  the  pianner — 
If,  in  a  word,  these  two  fair  elves 
Instead  of  being  just  themselves. 
In  place  of  doing  what  they're  asked. 
Sat  in  the  sun  and  simply  basked. 
If  they  whom  all  to  please  combines 
Watched  others  reeling  in  their  lines, 
Let  them  uncheered,  unhelped,  resolve  their  knots, 
And  wrestle  fainly  with  their  drearier  lots, 
And  if  (I  must  confess)  these  Christian  graces 
Had  not  been  matched  with  two  such  lovelier  faces — 
Why  then — their  ancient  Uncle  G. 
Would,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  be 
Half  so  susceptible  as  now 
To  fresh  young  cheeks  and  open  brow  ; 
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He  would  not  owe  entanglement 

To  quite  unconscious  anglement  ; 

Nor  would  he  with  such  deep  despair 

Behold  the  network  of  their  hair, 

Those  traps  which  take  the  place  of  eyes, 

The  hook  which  in  their  voices  lies — 

He  would  not  certainly  so  often 

Bring  back  these  lines  their  hearts  to  soften  ; 

Nor  would  he  welcome  with  delight 

His  casting  lines  in  such  a  plight  ; 

What  now  he  sees  so  happily 

(And  even  chuckles  it  should  be) 

Would  then  be  taken  snappily — 

Since  Dolly  and  Theresa  then 

Would  never  be  his  serving  men — 

But  since  he  knows  that  as  things  are, 

Both  Dolly  and  Theresa  care 

To  see  him  in  adversity, 

His  natural  sly  perversity 

(His  quite  ingrained  perversity) 

Compels  him  to  bring  home  his  line 

In  such  a  mess  that  each  may  twine 

Her  fingers  in  it,  and  unravel 

What  else  would  give  him  hours  of  travail : 

Quite  pleased  to  see,  if  so  he  may. 

The  Fates  all  busy  at  their  play  ; 

And  quite  content — so  he  make  one — 

To  accept  the  doom  that  shall  be  done. 

So  ends  another  fishing  day  : 
I  bring  my  written  lines  and  lay 
Their  knotted  metaphors  and  gay 
As  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  May  ; 
Hoping  that  as  she  has  dishevelled 
With  grace  in  which  I  simply  revelled 
The  lines  that  run  on  reels  bedevilled — 

Still  she  may  yet  prefer. 
To  rede  me — from  her  throne  descending, 
And,  still  more  lowly  condescending, 
A  humble  poetast  befriending — 

The  lines  which  run  on  her. 

A.  Gerald  Bowman. 
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JUNE. 

When  June  has  tricked  the  summer  land 

In  flowery  garb  of  brightest  hue, 

'Tis  hard  to  think  it  must  be  true 

That  Hfe  is  given  and  beauty  planned 

With  careless  or  malignant  hand 

Only  for  evil  days  or  few, 

For  which  dark  hours  of  vengeance  due 

Wait  in  the  shadows  near  at  hand. 

Ah  yes  !  when  life  is  all  aglow, 

A  grievous  love,  a  bitter  task, 

To  scorn  what  Heaven  has  made  so  fair, 

And  find  out  evil  everywhere. 

Then  pause,  sad  soul,  awhile,  and  ask 

If  God  indeed  has  willed  it  so. 

W.  C.  Lefroy. 
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AN  ODE 

On  the  Dance,  August  nth,  1897. 

Oh  !  thou  barn  of  Garramor, 
Gaily  flagged  from  roof  to  floor, 
Down  thy  midst  are  lanterns  hung, 
Drapings  all  the  flags  among — 
Joyful  scene. 

Eight  o'clock  the  guests  arrive, 
Busy  scene  like  any  hive, 
Merrily  the  pipers  play. 
Some  for  pleasure,  some  for  pay 
(So  they  say). 

In  and  out  the  dancers  go, 
Raising  heel  and  moving  toe. 
Now  we  see  a  kilted  reel, 
Laughter  loud  with  merry  peal. 
Then  a  song. 

McPherson  next  on  chalky  blades 
A  Scottish  sword-dance  soon  parades. 
His  skilful  steps  the  throng  beguile. 
On  every  face  a  radiant  smile : 
His  father's  pride. 

Our  hosts  at  last  to  bed  depart. 
Steps  forth  old  Fraser  with  big  heart, 
"  Three  hearty  Highland  cheers  "  they  give,. 
'*  May  they  be  happy,  long  to  live 
And  ne'er  grow  old  !  " 

At  three  o'clock  the  dance  must  end, 
All  are  dispersed  by  Fraser,  friend. 
Then  crossing  hands  and  all  in  line 
We  shout  together  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  " 
Both  loud  and  long. 
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Then  home  to  bed,  we  all  agree 
There  could  no  merrier  gathering  be  ; 
The  pipes  still  ringing  in  our  head, 
We  lay  ourselves  to  rest  in  bed 
And  soundly  sleep. 

To  breakfast  late  on  morning  next 
All  gather  round  with  some  pretext, 
This  would-be^  bard  with  clumsy  pen 
They  say  was  3own  at\aA£-paet  ten^ 
While  some  "  half-past." 

For  Dorothea,  twenty-one. 
In  birthday  honour  this  is  done, 
Her  praises  be  for  ever  sung 
From  every  heart  with  joyful  tongue  : 
May  she  live  long  ! 

Guy  E.  Paget  Bowman. 
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ON  A  PARTY  BREAKING  UR 

Garramor,  July  1897. 

Scattered  : 
"Well  ! 

As  if  it  mattered. 
Brought  by  chance  ; 
Congregated 
By  no  laws  ; 
Separated 
Just  because 
Never  was 
Fair  romance 
Or  dream  delightful 
But  was  blasted 
Ere  it  lasted 
Till  we'd  tasted 
Of  its  best. 
So  the  dreary,  grim  and  frightful 
Necessary  voice  of  fate 
Came  upon  us  all  one  day — 
P'liceman  A 
Just  to  say 
"  Pass  along,  please,  pass  away." 
And  the  bubble 
Broke  in  trouble 
As  the  West, 
Gorgeous  late, 
With  a  flood  of  golden  glory 
Grown  to  slate, 
Ashen,  hoary, 
Died  in  gloom  disconsolate. 
Scattered ! 
Well! 

As  if  it  mattered. 
What  if  Science  represented  by  a  new-fledged   B.A. 

Oxon 
Is  a-bustling  round  the  carriage  to  make  sure  they've 
got  his  box  on  ? 
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What  if  Banking-cum-Sonatas  cum  the  baser  sort  of 

mosses 
Is  enveloped  in  a  travelling-rug  which  nobody  "  en- 
dosses  "  ? 
What  if  Preaching-cum-Philanthropy,  whom  Angus  calls 

the  "Beeshop" 
(Though  in  fact  he  has  resigned  and  some  one  else  has 

got  his  fee  shop), 
Stands  vested  in  an   Ulster  coat  which  makes  him  look 

like  Noe, 
And  is  doubtless  comforting  enough,  but  very  far  from 

showy — 
What  if,  possibly  presuming  on  his  wardrobe  patriarchal, 
Or  relying  for  concealment  on  his  calling  hierarchal, 
He   might   seem   to   be   eloping   with   Theresa,    Lady 

Waterhouse, 
Who,   going   off    in    search   of    some   more    pleasant 

summer  quarter  house, 
Has   found  it  long  ere    this    by  passing  through  the 

watery  doorway 
Which  leads  th'  adventurous  traveller  direct  from  Hull 

to  Norway  ? 
What  if,  losing  thus  the  faces  which  to-day  we  leave 

behind  us, 
We  feel  as  if  we  severed  certain  unseen  ties  that  bind  us 
To  them  and  to  each  other  ;    and  if  widely  now  we 

scatter, 
What  in  heaven  above  or  earth  beneath  can  it  be  held 

to  matter  ? 
From  this  to  that  and  onward  to  whatever  shall  come 

after, 
A  passage  of  heedless  feet  through  the  world  to  the 

sound  of  the  lightest  of  laughter. 
Have  we  not  here  the  ultimate  sum  and  substance,  the 

grit  and  the  text 
Of  all  poor  human  lives  so  petty  and  vain  and  yet  so 

easily  vext  ? 
You  do  not  say  all  this,  'tis  true,  my   friend,  but  at 

least  you  appear  to  imply  it ; 
And  I,  on  my  part,  I  beg  leave  with  soul  and  voice  to 

deny  it. 
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For  no  man  lives  or  dies  to  himself,  and  the  way  that 

he's  living, 
His  heartless  inert  self-love,  or  the  strenuous  pulse  of 

his  striving 
To  better  some  one,   to  help  lame  dogs  over   razor- 
backed stiles. 
To  lighten  the  task  of  the  weary,  to  charm  their  frowns 

into  smiles. 
This  or  that,  the  one  or  the  other,  is  having  its  say 
As  to  what  the  world  is  to  be  when  he's  gone  and  has 

had  his  day. 
And  his  part  is  played  and  forgotten.     And  so  it  must 

be  with  us  all, 
And  is,  and  was  for  those  past  three  weeks  when  we 

trod  the  hall 
Of  the  home  in  the  Western  Highlands  which  we  bless 

by  the  name  Garramor, 
Of  the  home  which  looks  out  on  the  islands  from  the 

sands  of  its  sea-kissed  shore. 
Yes,  it  was  all  by  chance  we  were  there,  some  married, 

some  single. 
Cousins  and  uncles  and  aunts  and  nothings,  all  ready 

to  mingle, 
A  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  met  there,  and  then  we 

were  parted 
Never  to  join  again  in  that  place,  in  that  way — but  soon 

to  be  carted 
Over  the  world  by  steamers  and  trains  in  as  many 

directions 
As  might  be  taken  in  various  minds  by  their  private 

reflections  ; 
A  handful   of  dust  for  a  moment — then  scattered    in 

tiniest  particles 
Likely  to  meet  again  as  the  type  of  yesterday's  news- 
paper articles. 
And  you  think  that  it  matters  nothing  that  we  lived 

and  enjoyed  together ; 
That  side  by  side  we  talked  and  climbed  and  worshipped 

and  wondered  ;  or  whether 
We  separate  this  day  week  or  this  day  twelve-month 

or  never. 
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I  tell  you  it  matters  eternally — that  we  carry  upon  us 

for  ever 
The  marks  of  all  that  we  said  and  did  and  looked  and 

were  to  each  other, 
Impressions  quite  unconscious,  but  an  influence  soon 

to  be  mother 
Of  mysterious  new    suggestions,   fresh   energies,    dis- 
satisfactions, 
Movements    towards    something    higher — or     lower  ; 

repulsions,  attractions, 
Scattered  !  but  scattered  as  seed  is  spread  on  the  face 

of  a  field. 
Promise  of  possible  harvests  and  hope  of  a  bountiful 

yield. 
Matter  !  it  matters  this — that  we  who  were  then  as  one 
Should  be  found  not  far  divided  when  the  fever  of  life 
is  done. 

So, 
Brought  by  chance, 
Congregated 
By  no  laws  ; 
Separated 
Just  because 
Never  was 
Fair  romance 
Or  dream  delightful 
But  was  blasted 
Ere  it  lasted 
Till  we  tasted 
Of  its  best. 
We  may  rest, 
As  is  rightful, 
Quite  secure. 
For  we're  sure 
That  those  days  we  passed  together 
By  the  loch  or  on  the  heather 
(Some  in  fun,  some  more  sedately) 
Will  not  die. 
Tho'  we  scatter, 
You  and  I, 
They  will  matter, 
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Tho'  not  greatly, 

Still  for  aye. 

"  Matter  fittle," 

So  say  you. 

That  is  true. 
Matter  little — almost  nothing — 
Outward  sign  the  spirit  clothing — 

Yet  that  little 
Lives  for  all  eternity. 

A.  Gerald  Bowman. 
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TO  D.  P.  B. 

Mercy  !  mercy  !   Dorothea  ! 

When  you  open  this,  and  see  a 

Further  document  to  herald 

Trouble  new  from  Uncle  Gerald, 

Take  it  calmly.     Try  to  see 

A  bright  side  to  Uncle  G. 

Think  it  over.     Borrow  the 

Patriarch's  patience,  Dorothy. 

Suffer  with  forbearance,  Dolly, 

What  may  seem  at  first  sight,  folly. 

Remember,  though  'tis  foolish  very, 

How  'twas  for  you  poor  Uncle  Gerry 

Took  long  hours  of  thought  to  raise  it, 

Bear,  though  p'r'aps  you  cannot  praise  it. 

Your  **  fortiter  in  re,"  my  Dodo, 

Conceal  with  "  suaviter  in  modo." 

Don't  all  retire  to  your  bunks 

Thinking  too  hardly  of  ''  old  Nunks." 

We  cannot  every  one,  dear  Doll, 

In  wit  and  wisdom  head  the  poll. 

Though  Fate  have  turned  him  out  a  monkey, 

Oh  !  do  not  feel  ashamed  of  "  Nunky." 

But,  like  a  kind  indulgent  niece, 

Accept  his  gifts,  and  wish  him  peace. 

Take  as  a  necessary  evil 

Nor  hotly  wish  them  at  the  devil 

His  little  doddering  lines  and  riddles, 

His  compliments  and  taradiddles. 
Then  mercy  !  mercy  !  sweetest  Dorothea  ! 
Pardon  rude  quips — forgive  the  dull  idea  ; 
Clasping  your  knees,  I  howl  my  "culpa  mea." 
You,  who  unrecognized  (in  Wells  Truth  lies) 
Still  fascinate  the  public  you  despise. 
And  as  Miss  Dorothea  Percy  Bowman 
Seem  from  the  walls  to  spurn  some  suppliant  low  man 
(You'd  hardly  think  that  so  remiss  a  lad  am  I 
As  not  to  have  seen  this  year's  Academy). 
Dorothy  !   Dolly  !   Dodo  !  Doll  !  and  Dollikins  ! 
Hear  me  prefer,  in  spite  of  all  my  rollickin's, 
Your  figure  to  the  Venuses  of  NoUekens. 
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Best  and  most  duteous  and  stateliest  of  nieces, 
Evenest  of  temperament  and  freest  from  caprices  ! 
Had  I  a  blue  bespotted  waistcoat,  all  the  pieces — 
All — should  be  yours  (strange  gift  by  Lear  attributed 
To  him  who  keeping  in  a  pew,  he  says,  distributed 
Such    fragments   gay   amongst   his    nieces.      Why  he 

did  it 
Lear  knew  not  well,  or  if  he  did  he  hid  it). 
Still  what  I   have,  at  least,  is   yours,  all  yours,   my 

poppet, 
And  now  I   think,  as  Angus  says,  sometimes,  "  we'll 

drop  it." 

A.  Gerald  Bowman. 
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LINES 

On  being  offered  the  post  of  permanent  poet  on  the  regular 
staff  of  the  "  Garramor  Journal "  (but  apparently  without 
remuneration). 

Dorothea  ! 
Would  it  be  a 

Very  genuine  disappointment 
If  I  gave  up  this  appointment  ? 
For  I'll  spare 
Doady  rare  ; 

She  should  not  be  roughly  handled, 
Rather  petted,  coaxed  and  dandled, 
Nor  if  she 
Can't  agree 

Can  I  view  unmoved  my  Dolly 
Lapsing  into  melancholy ; 
Surely  no, 
Sweet  Dodo, 

And  the  day  after  to-morrow  thy 
Fears  shall  yield  to  triumph,  Dorothy  ! 
When  you  get  a 
Pleasing  letter 

All  in  verse  to  stop  your  frownings. 
Verse  as  clear  as  Mr.  Browning's, 
And  realize 
We  be  allies, 

Leagued  from  now  to  make  the  Journal 
Such  that  for  a  place  will  yearn  all 
Lesser  poets, 
But  'twill  owe  its 

Place  supreme  to  choice  and  tender 
Lines  from  him  who  is  the  sender 
Of  this  roll 
To  Miss  Doll. 
Owe  it  also  to  decisions, 
Coupled  with  profuse  excisions. 
By  Editrix 
With  ready  tricks, 
Spurning  unfit  or  doubtful  matter 
In  well  turned  notes  which  seemed  to  flatter ; 
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A  refusal 
To  amuse  all 

Save  the  one  who,  touched  most  closely, 
Sits  apart,  and  thinks  morosely, 
"  If  my  lines 
She  declines 

And  she  doesn't  print  m}^  poem, 
Compliments — I  can  forego  'em." 
So  you  burn  all 
That  a  Journal 

Could  not  publish  to  its  credit 
(This  it  is  with  tact  to  edit), 
And  criticise 
With  Pity's  eyes, 
But  not  without  a  just  severit}^ 
Commingled  with  a  wise  asperity, 
Work  of  others. 
Friends  or  brothers, 
All  except  the  new  elected 
Member  of  the  staff  selected. 
The  permanent 
And  germanent 
Poet,  sermonist,  and  jester. 
Clown-in-chief  and  cant-detester. 
Every  mood. 
Bad  and  good. 
Giving  back  (as  in  a  glass  is 
Every  image  while  it  passes). 
Drawing  tears. 
Raising  fears. 

Making  this  one  die  with  laughter. 
That  one  die  because  he  chaffed  her, 
Fun  supernal. 
Gloom  infernal. 

Harvest  of  a  brain  stupendous  ; 
May  the  powers  of  Heaven  defend  us 
From  the  Laureate 
Garramoreate  ! 

Whose  all  too  numerous  works  poetic — 
Scansion  broken — rhymes  emetic 
(Restful  silence  dietetic) 
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Strike  the  lightest 

And  the  brightest 

Heart  that  ever  heard  the  serial, 

With  a  sense  of  gloom  funereal ; 

Faintest  rumour 

Of  whose  humour 

Casts  a  chill  upon  the  merriest, 

Hand  of  ice  to  check  the  veriest 

Red  hot  poker 

Kind  of  joker ; 

While  the  weirdness  of  his  notions 

When  he  aims  at  the  emotions, 

Grave  and  solemn, 

By  the  column, 

Tickles  us  so  past  resisting 

That  the  wish  to  laugh  persisting 

Must  have  law. 

And  guffaw 

Follows  in  the  place  of  weeping 

(Save  that  those  who  may  be  sleeping 

Only  snore 

More  and  more), 

Not  so  much  appreciated. 

Not  so  valuable  rated. 

As  he  should  be. 

Aye,  and  would  be 

Were  the  taste  of  those  that  mock 

Half  so  good  as  that  of  Jock, 

Or  of  Garry 

Wise  and  wary. 

But  thus.  Miss  Dolly,  to  be  serious — 

There  is  one  point  still  mysterious  — 

What's  the  pay  ? 

Poppet,  say  I 

Is  it  cash,  or  is  it  dinners, 

What  d'you  give  your  poem  spinners  ? 

Spiders  draw 

From  their  maw 

That  which  makes  their  web  so  pretty, 

Poets  too,  both  grave  and  witty, 
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Must  have  shelves 

In  themselves, 

Stored  with  something  not  too  trivial — 

Something  not  quite  unconvivial — 

Meat  and  drink  ; 

Or,  I  think, 

You  would  find  them  quickly  thinning, 

See  an  end  to  all  their  spinning, 

Therefore  now  you 

Show  me  how  you 

Are  proposing  to  regard  me— - 

What  you're  going  to  award  me — 

Is  it  coin  ? 

Or  a  loin  ? 

Is  it  rank  ?  or  is  it  honour  ? 

What's  the  price  you  put  upon  her  ? 

(Says  my  Muse). 

She'd  refuse 

To  do  anything  whatever, 

If  she  thought  that  you'd  endeavour 

(You  so  mean, 

O  my  Queen) 

To  get  prose  and  poetry  gratis 

For  which  high  the  market  rate  is — 

Like  Capital 

To  trap  it  all, 

Leaving  Labour  but  the  crumbs, 

Aching  bones  and  twirling  thumbs  ; 

So  (my  Muse 

Would  accuse) 

You  would  have  the  busy  spider 

Weave  its  web  forever  wider  : 

Nothing  in  it 

Whence  to  spin  it, 

Weave  it  too,  to  make  your  pleasure  ; 

Its  the  labour — yours  the  leisure. 

Oh !  Garramor  ! 

One  barrow  more  ! 

To  bear  from  hence  a  saddened  poet 

Who's  been  a  slave  and  didn't  know  it, 

Who,  innocent, 

For  sin  "no  scent, 
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Has  written  countless  rhymes  and  riddleums, 
To  please  his  Dilly-DoUy-Diddleums, 
And  never  thought, 
Till  being  bought 

For  nothing,  they  the  light  have  seen. 
Source  of  what  wealth  they  might  have  been. 
If  he  had  sold  them  all  for  gold, 
And  offered  them  for  publication 
Mid  cheers  of  an  approving  nation. 
But  beware  ! 
Now  I'm  there, 
Once  my  blinded  generosit}" 
Fell  to  3^our  business  precocity — 
Match  unequal, 
Mark  the  sequel ! 
Not  a  line,  a  joke,  a  jingle. 
Not  a  sonnet,  not  a  single 
Melting  phrase 
Or  word  of  praise, 
Not  a  telling  line  melodious. 
Not  a  libel  (welcome)  odious. 
Nor  reference 
To  preference 
Of  an  uncle  for  his  nieces 
(When  their  tendency  to  peace  is), 
And  their  beauty 
(When  to  dut}^ 

They  devote  their  strict  attention) 
Uncle  too  delights  to  mention. 
But  from  now. 
With  a.  brow 

Sterner  still  than  all  the  sternest 
Ever  knit  by  Uncle  Ernest, 
With  a  "  No  " 
And  a  "Go" 

Louder  than  the  worst  heraldic 
Lion's  roar—  a  roar  Geraldic — 
I  renounce 
Every  ounce 

Of  relationship  or  interest. 
Fall  to  temperature  the  winterest, 
Till  you  say 
Now  you'll  pay. 
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At  what  figure  you  have  reckoned 
You  can  keep  the  slave  you've  beckoned 
At  your  side 
To  provide 

Poesy  for  filHng  pages. 
Put  more  shortly,  "  What's  my  wages  ?  " 

You  may  have  the  sweetest  sonnets 

At  the  cost  of  last  year's  bonnets  ; 

Idylls  cheap 

(Making  weep), 

Marked  at  less  than  summer  jackets, 

Gloves,  or  handkerchiefs  in  packets. 

Put  the  rein  on 

{Sine  qua  non) 

This  inordinate  desire 

Priceless  treasures  to  acquire 

All  for  love. 

Pretty  dove ! 

Nothing  here  for  nothing  getting. 

If  you're  hiring,  why,  I'm  letting. 

But,  if  not. 

Still,  dear  Dot, 

As  your  poet  I  will  render 

Verses  humorous  or  tender. 

For  verily. 

Most  merrily, 

Filled  with  grateful  recollection 

Of  the  she-and-he  collection 

Last  July, 

I  will  try 

To  discharge  with  best  ability 

Manifold  responsibility 

Of  Laureate, 

Though  glory  at 

Such  pursuit  is  all  that's  earnable, 

And  aught  gain  is  undiscernible. 

Yet,  dear  Chuck, 

If  we've  luck 

We  will  sweep  the  seas  together 

Meeting  tempests  and  fair  weather 
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With  a  smile, 
And  the  style 
Of  our  efforts  journalistic, 
And  their  harmony  artistic, 
Shall  quite  banish, 
Make  to  vanish 
All  who  shall  attempt  to  rival 
Such  an  obvious  survival 
Of  the  fittest 
By  the  wit  test ; 
Any  who  may  choose  to  dare 
Horrors  dread  of  mal  de  mer, 
And  to  brave 
On  the  wave 

Seamanship  so  much  superior 
With  too  sensitive  interior. 
So  hurray  ! 
For  the  day 

When  to  Dolly's  skilful  steering 
(Her  to  all  who  read  endearing) 
W^as  united 
(Others  slighted 
Useless  trying  to  return  a  list) 
Uncle  G.  the  ready  Journalist 
"  As  permanent 
And  germanent 
Poet,  sermonist,  and  jester. 
Clown-in-chief  and  cant-detester, 
Every  mood, 
Bad  and  good. 

Giving  back  as  in,"  et  cetera. 
Thus,  from  betterer  to  betterer 
On  we  go. 
Prospering  so 

That  at  last  a  grateful  nation. 
Blest  by  our  co-operation. 
Owns  our  praises. 
Statues  raises 
To  the  memory  of  we — 
Writes  on  tomb  among  the  daisies, 
"  Dolly  and  her  Uncle  G." 

,-  A.  Gerald  Bowman. 
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A  RIDDLE. 

My  first  (in  two  syllables)  gives  you  the  meaning  of 
All  that  I'm  asking,  and  you  have  the  gleaning  of, 
Also  it  signifies  goods  that  you  buy 
From  Germany,  Paris,  the  States,  or  Shanghai. 

My  second  (in  three)  is  the  bond  of  connection 
Which  saves  our  great  Empire  from  fear  of  defection, 
While  stated,  in  terms  of  the  Being  Divine, 
It  makes  just  one-half  of  both  your  kind  and  mine. 

But  my  whole  is  what  Dolly'll  be  blaming  in  me. 
If  in  writing  so  often  I  treat  her  too  free, 
A  fault  which  I  promise — the  word  of  a  bard  on  it — 
I'll  never  repeat  if  once  more  she  will  pardon  it. 

A.  Gerald  Bowman. 
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A  DREAM  OF  THE  WESTERN  HIGHLANDS, 

I  DREAMT  a  dream  of  tossing  ships  and  rocky  shores, 

Of  travels  far  and  wide, 
I  also  dreamt  of  sleepless  nights  and  bathless  morns, 

Of  cruel  wind  and  tide. 
I  dreamt  that  where  we  were,  we  would  not  be,  and 
where 

We  would  be  we  were  not, 
I  also  dreamt  of  lunch  at  six,  and  tea  at  three, 

And  dinner  quite  forgot. 
I  dreamt  of  gazing  long  with  tearful  eyes  at  where — 

Waiting  upon  the  beach — 
I  dreamt  I  saw  a  mournful  group  of  those  kind  friends 

We  loved  but  could  not  reach. 
I  dreamt  of  miseries  untold  upon  the  seas. 

Of  boats  tossed  by  the  wind, 
I  also  dreamt  that  steamers  passed  and  left  us  there 

In  agony  of  mind. 
I  dreamt  of  waves  like  mountains  high,  and  valleys 
deep. 

Of  Ardnamurchan  Point, 
I  also  dreamt  of  being  stretched  in  silent  woe. 

While  stewards  served  the  joint. 
I  dreamt  a  maiden  tall  and  fair  was  by  my  side 

And  cheered  me  night  and  day, 
I  also  felt  that  but  for  her,  I  must 

Have  fainted  by  the  way. 
I  dreamt  we  left  the  tossing  ships  and  rocky  shores 

And,  rushing  on  by  road, 
I  dreamt  of  post-carts  tightly  packed,  of  navvies  too 

Perched  high  upon  the  load. 
And  then,  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  storm  all  past  away, 
I  dreamt  of  sunny  days  and  moonlight  nights. 

Of  all  that's  bright  and  gay. 
I  dreamt  of  weary  spirits  raised,  of  peaceful  skies. 

Of  faces  seen  before ; 
I  dreamt  of  welcome  warm  and  true,  that  touched  our 
hearts, 

I  dreamt  of  Garramor. 
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I  dreamt  of  tea  upon  the  rocks,  of  Eigg  and  Rum, 

And  then  of  finding  shells, 
I  dreamt  of  Morar's  Loch,  of  Arisaig, 

Of  moors  and  heather  bells. 
I  dreamt  of  peaceful  days  'neath  shady  trees 

When  some  one  read  a  book  ; 
I  dreamt  of  silver  sands,  of  sunset  skies,  of  seals 

That  rose  for  just  a  look. 
I  dreamt  that  all  I  thought  was  not  a  dream, 

That  some  of  it  was  true  ; 
But  which  was  dream  and  which  was  not,  I  cannot  tell, 

Indeed  I  have  no  clue. 
But  if  'tis  true,  let  me  go  back  to  Garramor, 

And  let  me  there  remain  ; 
And  if  the  whole  is  but  a  dream,  why  then 

Oh  !  let  me  dream  again. 

Eleanor  Longman. 
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FAREWELL. 

Dolly  kind, 

Please  to  find 

Here  enclosed  a  little  farewell, 

Warranted  by  me  to  wear  well. 

For  you'll  see, 

Dorothee, 

That  it  gives  no  indication 

Of  its  year  of  publication, 

So  pray  use 

Or  refuse 

Or  reserve  it  for  another ; 

I  shall  make  no  kind  of  bother. 

Yes — it's  lean  ; 

Or,  I  mean, 

It  has  little  substance  in  it — 

What  the  critics  would  call  thin.     It 

Sounds  sing-song ; 

If  that's  wrong, 

Then  I  err  with  ancient  Romans, 

And  the  fault  is  really  no  man's, 

Unless  theirs : 

And  who  cares 

(Or  at  all  events  would  say  so) 

To  abuse  Ovidius  Naso  ? 

Though  I  wouldn't — 

'Cos  I  couldn't — 

Undertake  to  write  word  music 

(When  I  know  my  own  makes  you  sick) 

Like  his  verse  ; 

Yet,  though  worse, 

This  is  still  the  same  in  metre  : 

And  his  infinitely  sweeter 

Lines  would  please 

Not  a  sneeze, 

For  you  wouldn't  understand  'em, 

Which  speaks  "  nihil  desperandum  " 

To  the  native 

Contemplative 

Singer  who  will  sing  his  say 

In  a  lucid  English  way  ; 
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Though  his  rhymes 
He  begrimes 

With  all  sorts  of  common  errors^ 
Even  that  need  have  no  terrors 
If  he  states 
What  relates 

To  the  subject  of  his  singing 
In  plain  words  and  metre  swinging  ; 
And  takes  care 
Not  to  air 

Learning  more  than  just  the  average 
(Fault  for  which  most  poets  have  a  rage). 

But,  indeed 

You  will  read 

In  the  poem  here  I'm  sending 

Many  signs  of  downward  tending ; 

Something  lower 

Than  the  power 

Which  you've  noticed  in  the  others  ; 

Influence  malign  which  smothers 

Bardic  fire  ; 

Keen  desire 

To  adorn  the  Poet's  calling, 

Into  depths  prosaic  falling  ; 

And  the  cause 

Of  these  flaws 

Is,  that  I've  been  much  embarrassed, 

Worried,  spifflicated,  harassed, 

B3'  the  thought 

That  I  ought 

To  write  something  not  too  earthy, 

Something  not  quite  too  unworthy 

Of  my  office. 

Which  the  toff  is 

Amongst  literary  functions — 

Cannot  think  without  compunctions — 

"Now  I'm  lifted 

Or  have  drifted 

Into  place  so  high  exalted, 

Writings  must  be  Attic  salted." 
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If  before 
They  no  more 

Than  with  Dorothy  passed  muster, 
Since  they  did  not  quite  disgust  her, 
From  this  time 
I  must  rhyme 

With  more  brilliance  of  diction, 
Clothing  Stevensonian  fiction. 
And  my  thought 
Must  be  fraught 

With  a  substance  and  a  lightness, 
A  profundity-cum-brightness 
Never  found 
In  the  round 

Of  your  common  poetasters, 
Though  they're  reckoned  to  be  masters. 
There  are  spots  on 
William  Watson  ; 
Walk  as  cleanly  in  a  mud  yard 
As  peruse  the  works  of  Rudyard, 
Rudyard  Kipling 
With  his  tippling. 
Swearing,  fighting,  soul  exhaustin' 
Heroes.     Then  there's  Alfred  Austin, 
Mildly  proper 
Interloper 

Into  office  so  unsuitable  ; 
Swinburne — wordy  and  inscrutable  ; 
Add  to  these. 
If  you  please. 

Fancy  free,  autumnal,  fretty, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti ; 
Watts,  the  queer 
Sonnetteer ; 

William  Morris,  who  devises 
Social  Earthly  Paradises  ; 
To  pass  o'er 
Half  a  score, 

Who  would  wager  e'en  his  pennys  on 
Immortality  for  Tennyson  ? 
Construe  Browning 
Without  frowning: 
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Read  the  chances,  if  you  can,  on 
Lasting  fame  for  Bob  Buchanan : 
Lewis  Morris 
Who  is  "  Horriss  " 
(Or  at  least  we  all  should  think  so 
If  the  critics  wouldn't  wink  so). 
These  and  more 
I  must  floor 

If  my  name  I'll  be  sustaining 
(Let  alone  fresh  laurels  gaining), 
This  is  why 
When  I  try 

To  surpass  all  previous  visions. 
And  arrive  at  great  decisions 
To  exclude 
What  is  rude. 

To  relinquish  former  revels, 
Rise  to  more  exalted  levels. 
And  this  time 
Be  sublime. 

Indiscriminate  "disaster 
Follows  fast  and  follows  faster  " 
My  idea 
Thus  to  be  a 

Something  that  I  was  not  born  for 
(Fault  which  wise  men  have  a  scorn  for). 
So  I  think, 
Lest  I  sink 

In  the  common  estimation. 
That  by  way  of  preparation 
I'll  decide 
Not  to  bide 

Still  'twixt  gay  and  grave  a  wobbler. 
But  be  like  an  honest  cobbler. 
And  stick  fast 
To  my  last. 

Other  years  I'll  do  my  duty, 
Go  for  fun  and  not  for  beauty  ; 
Frankly  own 
That  I'm  clown, 

Prove,  if  possible,  that  worse  scholar 
Never  grinned  through  rustic  horse-collar, 
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Sordid,  base, 

Hopeless  case  ! 

Sending  Editrix  adorable 

Riddles  pointless,  jokes  deplorable, 

But,  at  any  rate, 

If  degenerate, 

Not  attempting  what's  above  me, 

But  at  those,  alone,  who  love  me, 

Throwing  pretty 

Light  confetti ; 

Such  as,  though  they  fall  in  showers. 

Will  not  strain  my  mental  powers. 

Therefore,  listen  !  for  I'm  swearing ; 

Awful  frowns  my  face  is  wearing ; 

Oh  !  that  thou  couldst  see  my  brow  ! 

Though  thou  wrotest 

Me  a  protest — 

Me  !  whom  late  with  charms  thou  smotest- 

Wouldst  not  find  a  chance  remotest ; 

I  shall  need  to  shrink  from  no  test ; 

Still  shall  say  what  I  say  now, 

I'll  keep  faithful  to  my  vow. 

Thou  mayst  send  me  threat  or  token, 

Still  my  oath  shall  go  unbroken — 

"After  this  one,  nothing  serious. 

No  solemnities  mysterious, 

Meant  to  please,  which  only  weary  us — 

Nothing  deep  or  deleterious. 

Nothing  that  can  hurt  or  bore 

Will  I  send  thee 

To  offend  thee 

Ever,  ever,  evermore  !  " 


The  Farewell. 

Now  the  summer  is  gone  and  autumn's  self  is  departing ; 

Nature  folds  her  hands,  labourer  wishful  for  rest. 
Tired  and  spent  she  lays  her  down,  longing  only  for 
slumber. 

Seeking  quiet  yet  still  ready  to  struggle  again. 
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But  there  must  come  before  insensibility  grateful, 
Sleep   of   a    dreamless    head,   passive,    untroubled, 
inert. 
Long  must  she  lie,  all  cold,  in  the  seeming  deadness  of 
winter, 
Till  she  awakes  once  more,  stirred  by  the  call  of  the 
spring, 
Endless  gloom-laden  nights  ;  brief  days  of  a  glimmering 
twilight ; 
Gales  from  the  roaring  west,  drifting  of  snow  on  the 
hills ; 
Hurrying  clouds  of  rain   from    the  sea  ;  and  thunder 
sonorous, 
Carried  by  shrieking  winds,  voice  of  the  storm  from 
afar. 
And  is  it  now  we  are  going  to  leave  her,  faint  and 
unfriended  ? 
All  that  for  us  she  has  done  shall  we  remember  no 
more  ? 
Surely  she  served  us  well,  on   loch   and  heather  and 
ocean  ! 
Have  not  her  hills  entranced,  have  not  her  valleys 
refreshed  ? 
Shall  we  forget,  who  gazed,  Garramor,  from  thy  cairn 
at  the  sunsets. 
Shifting   pageants   of  gold    flecked    by    the   rosiest 
clouds  ? 
Do  Vi'e  account  so  poor  that  purple  uprising  of  islands. 

Girt  by  their  silver  sea,  into  an  emerald  sky  ? 
Or  are  these  and  the  flowers,  and  all  that  Nature  has 
shown  us. 
Things  to  be  lightly  told,  done  with  and  then  thrown 
away  ? 
Ah  !  but  it  is  not  thus  that  we  part  from  the  lake  and 
the  mountains. 
White-winged   birds  and   faint  flashing  of  waves  in 
the  sun. 
Not  with  thankless  hearts  do  we  turn  from  the  silence 
of  Morar, 
Girdled  round  by  its  hills,  cloud-capped  and  change- 
ful and  lone  ; 
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Are  not  our  souls  fast  bound  in  the  magical  spell  of 
this  Nature  ? 
Every   tree   and   rock  grown   to   be    part    of   our- 
selves ? 
We  do  but  leave  her  to  sleep  in  peace  till  next  year's 
reviving 
Comes,  and  a  newborn  strength  lives  in  her  pulses 
again. 
Not  in  contempt  but  in  love   we  compose  her  limbs 
for  the  slumber, 
Treading  soft  and  light,  whispering  words  of  fare- 
well; 
Greet  with  a  kiss,  ere  we  turn,  the  imperial  forehead 
quiescent. 
Clasp  with  a  long  caress  hands  that  are  folded  for 
sleep. 
Close  may  those  eyelids  lie  over  eyes  that  are  weary 
with  travail ! 
Soft  and  warm  be  her  bed !     Silent  the  chamber  of 
rest ! 
So  round  her  head  serene  we  draw  the  dark  curtain  of 
winter ; 
And  with  a  smile  as  we  go  lovingly  wish  her  good- 
night. 
Yes  !  good-night,  Garramor,  and  all  which  makes  thee 
so  winsome, 
Life  of  trees  and  flowers  ;    cry  of  the  bird  on   the 
wing  ; 
Skies  which  are  spangled  with  stars  and  skies  of  the 
deepest  of  azure ; 
River,    whose   far-off  voice  rises   and  falls   in   the 
dark  ; 
Sea,  rolling  troubled  and  loud  or  which  lazily  blinks  in 
the  sunshine  ; 
Clear  black  depths  of  the  loch  ;  stillness  and  fragrance 
and  peace ! 
Yet  it  is  not  for  long,  since  winter  which  reigns  not 
eternal 
Is   but   the   herald   of  May   speeding   to  give  thee 
release  ; 
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And  if  now  we  can  speak  with  little  of  sadness  our 
good-night, 
If  without    tears    we  can    pass    from   thy  presence 
to-day, 
It  is  because  we  shall  gather  next  year  for  thy  happy 
awaking, 
And  as  we  take  thy  hand  wish  thee  good-morrow 


again. 


A.  Gerald  Bowman. 
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GARRAMOR. 

Garramor,  Garramor 
Has  a  door — 
What's  it  for  ? 
Not  for  keeping  bodies  out  who  wish  to  enter 
Garramor. 

No,  for  sure, 

But  for  keeping  bodies  in 

When,  at  dark, 

Happy  guests  lie  there  within 

Till  the  lark, 

Lest — so  many  there  you  stow 

Snug  and  tight — 

They  should  flow 

Down  below 

And  be  spilt  into  the  night 

Through  thy  door, 

Garramor  ! 

So  it's  shut ; 

And  the  glut 

Of  this  hospitable  hut 

Is  kept  safe  until  the  dawn. 

When  the  lawn, 

Or  the  mountain,  or  the  shore. 

Or  the  black  loch,  or  the  river 

(Calling,  loudly  calling  ever) 

Gives  us  space 

To  explore 

And  embrace 

And  to  wonder  more  and  more 

At  the  loveliness  which,  healing, 

With  its  changeful  kindly  calm. 

Is  a  balm 

For  the  annealing 

Of  the  weary  and  the  sad, 

Blessing  had 

Till  at  last 

Day  is  past. 

And  the  hour  (not  the  light) 

Tells  of  night ; 
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As  turning  once  again 
Through  the  sunshine  or  the  rain 
We  have  sought  thee,  Garramor  ! 
Stood  again  within  thy  door, 
Seen  its  friendly  crooked  knocker 
With  its  hospitable  look 
(Hanging  idle  as  a  docker 
Who  is  striking,  or  a  *'  Dook  "), 
Which  has  never  knocked  yet. 
And  might  just  as  well  be  took 
Clean  off  for  all  the  use  it  is  ever  like  to  get. 
For  I  know,  Garramor  ! 
One  has  only  to  be  asking — 
Hardly  that- 
One  has  just  to  cross  the  threshold 
And  he  feels  he's  got  a  fresh  hold 
Upon  life. 

And  a  welcome,  and  a  home 
Which  is  not  and  never  can  be  else  than  true. 
And  in  you 

We  can  read  what  is  the  purest  and  the  best 
(Not  in  jest) ; 
Catch  through  your 
Open  door, 
Garramor  ! 

Glimpses  of  a  peace,  which  come  before 
When  the  roar 
Of  the  tempest  dieth  down 
And  the  waters  sink  to  rest. 
And  the  only  seed  that's  sown 
Shall  be  for  joy  to  the  oppressed. 
And  the  sound  of  man}^  voices 
When  a  multitude  rejoices 
Is  as  one. 
Sorrow  done. 
Not  a  jar 
And  a  war 

And  a  clamorous  appealing  each  for  self ; 
But  a  great  harmonious  oneness  of  intent, 
Heaven  sent, 
And  the  pelf 
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And  the  triumph  and  the  "I  " 
All  laid  by  : 
Each  man's  face 

Turned  towards  God  and  His  Will, 
The  same  for  all  the  race. 
Sitting  still, 

You  may  hear  it  as  'tis  spoken, 
Blood  out-poured  and  Body  broken 
For  our  sakes  : 
In  the  breath  of  Holy  Dove 
When  he  takes 
Men  from  ill : 

And  not  less  in  things  we  love 
If  we  list : 

In  the  sunset,  in  the  starlight. 
In  the  glinting  of  the  far  light 
On  the  hill 
Through  the  mist : 
In  the  rhythm  of  the  rain 
A  refrain 
Sweet  and  low  : 
In  the  falling  of  the  flakes 
Through  a  silence  that's  untold 
Upon  mountains  waste  and  old, 
Horrid  passes,  ebon  lakes. 
Or  when  winter  storms  uplift 
Shrieking  voices — deadly  drift 
Of  the  snow. 
For  you  know, 
Garramor ! 
These  are  only  variations  of  the  message  Jesus 
brought 

Which  he  used  when  he  taught 
By  the  vineyard  and  its  yield. 
By  the  flowers  of  the  field 
In  their  glory. 
It's  the  story 
Of  God's  love 
Both  above 
And  below — 
Even  so ; 
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Let  us  learn  it,  Garramor  ! 

While  the  learning  it  is  ours, 

Lest  the  door 

Which  is  open  now  like  yours 

Should  be  closed. 

And  those  who  shall  have  waited 

On  their  pilgrimage  belated 

Be  exposed. 

Garramor  !  Garramor  ! 

God  give  grace 

That  we  come  within  that  door 

And  possess  the  starry  floor, 

Where  the  rich  man  and  the  poor 

May  find  shelter  in  the  love  which  takes  in  all  ; 

Garramor ! 

Yes.     Be  sure 

There  are  many  mansions  there, 

Garramor  ! 

A.  Gerald  Bowman. 
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^'WHEN    THE    CAT'S    AWAY    THE 

MICE    WILL    PLAY/* 

Our  Editor's  away 

And  in  Wagner  every  day 

She  soaks,  while  we  are  setting  up  the  types. 

If  she  turns  round  in  her  chair 

Strains  of  Wagner  fill  the  air, 

Her  mouth  is  like  the  chanter  of  the  pipes. 

It's  a  time  of  sweet  repose  : 

All  nature  seems  to  doze  : 

We  are  driving,  and  are  coming  to  a  hill. 

She  would  rise  in  wrath,  and  say 

"  Just  you  dare  inside  to  stay  !  " 

As  it  is — I  shall  sit  peaceable  and  still. 

When  the  Journal  night  draws  near 

She  doesn't  say  "  My  dear, 

Do  write  a  verse  or  would  you  rather  read  a  book  ?  " 

No  !     She  puts  a  sheet  of  blue 

Lined  note,  a  pencil  too. 

Within  my  palm — no  word — but  just  a  look. 

But  we  miss  her  at  each  turn 

And  so  count  on  her  return 

That,  as  Britons  though  of  Liberty  we  rave. 

We  grudge  each  jealous  mile 

That  deprives  us  of  her  smile 

And  long,  each  one,  to  be  her  willing  slave. 

E.  Herbert  Eddis. 
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IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  VISION. 

Dreamily,  dreamily  gather  the  shadows 

Over  the  pasture  blest, 
Peacefully,  peacefully  nestle  the  wheatsheaves 

Close  to  the  lambs  at  rest  ; 
Angels  are  folding  workaday  garments. 

Love  bides,  a  favoured  guest. 

Mournfully,  mournfully  issues  the  darkness, 

Shrouding  a  city's  pain  ; 
Fatally,  fatally  Charity  bleedeth. 

Staunching  her  wounds  in  vain. 
Angels  are  weeping  tears  of  pity 

Over  the  blood-red  stain. 

Hopefully,  hopefully  riseth  the  day-star, 

Scattering  the  silent  night  : 
Eagerly,  eagerly  Angels  are  bearing 

Down  from  the  Realms  of  Light 
Harvests  of  joy  from  the  Heavenly  garners. 

Manna  with  dew  bedight. 

Tenderly,  tenderly  breaketh  the  morning, 

Banishing  pain  and  care  ; 
Lovingly,  lovingly  hover  the  Angels, 

Raising  a  chalice  rare, 
Filled  with  the  Vine  of  the  Heavenly  Salem, 

City  of  God  most  fair  ! 

Grace  Merriman. 
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A  SEA  URCHIN. 

She  danced  among  the  trippers  along  the  smart  parade, 
A  child  in  rags  and  tatters,  unkempt  and  undisma3^ed, 
From  what  mean  home  escaping,  elate  with  what  poor 

fare  ? 
The  sea  was  in  her  spirit,  and  its  waves  were  dancing 

there. 
She  watched  the  darkies  jigging  to  the  banjo  and  the 

bones 
With  a  sympathetic  shuffle  of  her  feet  upon  the  stones, 
Then  she  wove    a  mystic  measure  never  dreamed   of 

nigger  yet, 
As  she  paced  and  pirouetted  on  the  low  sea  parapet, 
Till  the  crumpled  hat  and  feather  fell  back  from  off  her 

head. 
And   her  tossed  and   tangled   tresses  made  a   diadem 

instead. 
She  danced    till    twilight  deepened  and    the  world   of 

commonplace 
Hushed  and  vanished,  slowly  leaving  child  and  nature 

face  to  face. 
And  no  one  saw  or  heeded  when  the  red  sun  stooped 

to  kiss 
Mid  the  lapping  of  the  billows  such  a  vagabond  as  this. 

William  Chambers  Lefroy. 

[Dear  Editor, — Please  give  your  most  favourable  and  un- 
critical consideration  to  the  above  jingle.  It  is  a  substantially 
true  word-picture  of  a  real  scene  and  a  real  child  from  a  memorj' 
of  some  years  ago.  I  was  at  Rhyl  on  serious  official  business 
when  the  little  episode  struck  me  with  an  interest  and  pathos 
which  I  have  at  last  attempted  to  express. — W.  C.  L.] 
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VALE. 

The  time  has  come,, as  come  it  must  to  all, 

When  we  must  leave  thee,  Eton,  mother  dear ! 
Six  years  have  fled,  six  happy  years,  and  now 
The  end  draws  near. 

How  strange  thou  seem'dst  to  us  when  first  we  came. 

The  chapel,  schools,  the  river's  winding  stream. 
Whose  fame  we'd  heard  our  fathers  often  sing 
As  in  a  dream  ! 

And,  as  the  passing  3^ears  rolled  quickly  on,  ' 

The  strangeness  went,  a  loving  fondness  came, 
Fresh  work  was  ours,  fresh  friends  we  made,  we  learnt 
To  love  thy  name. 

As  week  by  week  and  month  by  month  we  grew 

To  love  thee.  Mother  Eton,  more  and  more. 
Thou  taughtest  us  with  kindly  hand  and  true 
Thy  classic  lore. 

A  few  more  days  will  pass,  and  we  no  more 

From  out  thy  store  of  learning  aught  shall  gain, 
But  green  thy  memory  in  our  grateful  hearts 
Will  e'er  remain. 

O  God,  Thy  bounteous  gifts  for  ever  pour 

On  this  our  school,  our  common  mother  dear, 
O  guard  her  sons,  and  may  they  be  to  Thee 
For  ever  near. 

Humphrey  E.  Bowman. 
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THE  NEST. 

"  We  indeed  think  that  the  life  0/  man  is  like  the  flight  of 
a  bird!' — From  the  story  of  Paulinus. 

I  FOUND  a  nest,  and  birds  in  it, 

Which  feebly  chirped  with  gaping  mouth ; 

I  used  to  bring  them  food,  and  sit 
And  tell  them  of  the  sunny  south. 

The  parent  birds  would  come  and  go. 

They  loved  that  I  their  brood  should  tend ; 

I'm  sure  they  never  thought  me  foe, 
For  was  not  I  their  children's  friend  ? 

Thus  all  too  swift  the  Summer  flew 
And  soon  the  Autumn  leaves  were  red, 

But  ere  the  time  to  say  adieu 
One  little  weakly  bird  was  dead. 

And  while  once  more  I  lived  alone, 
And  heard  bleak  Winter  rage  outside, 

I  grieved  that  these  my  birds  had  flown, 
But  most  I  mourned  that  one  had  died. 

Spring  welcomed  back  my  tiny  mates, 
They  seemed  to  bring  the  sun  to  me  ; 

They  built  fresh  nests  about  my  gates, 
And  raised  new  broods  to  cross  the  sea. 

And  thus,  to  give  me  love  for  love, 
They  come  with  each  returning  year  ; 

But  one  there  is  that  will  not  move — 
The  one  that  died  is  always  here. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
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SEEDTIME  AND  HARVEST. 

"  Qui  in  lacritnis  semitiant  in  extiltatione  metent." — Ps.  cxxvi.  6. 

Thrice  Autumn's  flush  has  touched  the  leaves, 
Thrice  Winter's  snow  has  chilled  the  earth, 
Three  Springs  have  seen  another  birth, 

Three  Summers  reaped  their  golden  sheaves. 

Since  last  I  clasped  the  welcoming  hand 
That  kept  me  in  your  Northern  home 
A  little  while,  as  wandering  foam 

Stays  for  a  moment  on  the  sand. 

Till  the  rough  blast,  that  strews  the  sky 
With  branch  and  leafage,  gathers  force 
And  drives  it  in  precipitous  course 

And  flings  it  far  inland  to  die. 

Yet  man  is  more  than  empty  froth 

Born  of  the  gust,  whose  random  breath 
Impels  its  offspring  to  its  death 

As  wayward  as  a  maniac's  wrath. 

No  sport  of  winds  is  he,  nor  light 
As  dying  foliage  rent  from  trees. 
Or  boughs  ungarnered  by  the  breeze 

That  breaks  and  whirls  them  out  of  sight : 

But  like  a  husbandman,  whose  pain 

Casts  forth  the  seed :  who  trustful  lives  : 
At  last,  when  God  the  increase  gives. 

With  sheaves  rejoicing  comes  again. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
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TO  C.  B. 

In  yonder  bay, 

To  you  the  waves  are  calling  all  the  day  : 

For  your  delight 

The  water-fall  sounds  faintly  through  the  night : 

Encompassed  by  the  songs  of  stream  and  sea, 

How  shall  you  turn  away  from  them  to  me  ? 

Fresh  from  the  moor 

Descends  the  wind  and  whispers  at  your  door  : 

He  longs  to  tell 

Of  thyme  and  meadow-sweet  and  asphodel : 

Where  the  white  heather  hides  the  wanderer  knows, 

And  shares  the  secret  of  the  dreaming  rose. 

What  says  the  sea  ? 

Forget  thyself,  be  fearless  and  be  free  : 

What  sings  the  wind  ? 

Forget  thyself,  arise,  leave  care  behind  : 

Oh  !  speak  for  me,  dear  waves  that  sing  and  shine. 

And  wind,  the  flower's  interpreter,  be  mine. 

Tell  her  that  where 

She  dwells,  the  shadow  lightens  and  the  care  ; 

That  not  in  vain 

Strives  sympathy  divine  with  selfish  pain  ; 

That  watching  her  we  learn  life's  lesson  best : 

Service  and  self- forget  fulness  and  rest. 

Hugh  Macnaghten. 
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HOW  I  BROUGHT  MISS  GERALDINE 
MONSELL  TO  SCOTLAND. 

We  steamed  out  of  Euston,  Miss  Monsell  and  I, 
Our  doctors  had  bid  us  from  London  to  fly, 
**  For  your  life  I  won't  answer,"  said  Propert  to  me, 
**  Without  change  "  ;  the  same  words  said  her  doctor  to 

she. 
Kind  friends  had  invited  us  both  to  repair 
Our  wrecked  constitutions  in  Garramor  air. 
The  last  warning  of  Propert  chngs  fresh  to  me  still — 
"  Mild  exercise  only — and  don't  walk  up  hill." 
To  resume — we  had  steamed  out  of  Euston  at  two, 
But  even  ere  starting  I'd  work  found  to  do. 
(She  had  said  "  No  young  gallant  for  escort  I  crave, 
But  dear  Mr.  Eddis,  so  trusty  and  brave.") 
I'd  secured  her  a  seat,  which  she  said  was  most  kind, 
But  a  full-bodied  female  ensconced  there  we  find  ! 
Did  I  blench  ?     Not  a  quail  !     Disregarding  her  frown, 
I  waved  her  aside — and  Miss  Monsell  sat  down. 
Passed  thehours  unmarked,  save  the  sun  on  her  head 
Proving  hot  in  her  seat,  my  cool  corner  instead 
She  preferred,  when  she  livened  us  all  with  her  fun. 
Her  wit  it  was  sparkling  (so  found  /  the  sun) ; 
In  especial  her  talk  an  old  laird  so  impressing 
That  on  leaving  he  gave  her  his  paper  and  blessing. 

But  now  towards  the  dining  car  our  willing  steps  we 
bend. 

And  find  our  table  labelled  "  Mr.  Eddis  and  his  friend." 

For  her  the  choicest  bits  I  cull  from  out  the  cabbage  dish, 

And  aye  and  oft  with  lemonade  her  glass  I  replenish. 

With  our  cheese  and  water-cresses  we  might  be  dally- 
ing yet. 

If  it  hadn't  been  that  "  Edith  "  became  very  much  upset. 

But  all  things  must  have  an  ending  and  at  last  we 
reached  Dunblane. 

Quick  the  Caledonian  guard  I  buttonholed  and  made 
my  "plain," 
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"  My  friend  is  but  a  drooping  lily — I  myself  am  far  from 

strong — 
The    third  seems   sadly  overcrowded,"  what   followed 

was  I  hope  not  wrong, 
**  The  third  is  sadly  overcrowded  "  (here  he  drooped  his 

dexter  eye), 
**  P'r'aps  this   three-seat   first  compartment   (thank'ee) 

may  the  want  supply." 
To  a  blind  four-footed  equinenodmay  beas  good  as  wink. 
Sprang  we  into  that  compartment,  not  a  moment  paused 

to  think. 
Twined  with  shawls    and  overmantles  soon  a  dainty 

bower  uprose 
That  might  shield  from  observation  fair  Miss  Monsell 

in  repose. 
As  a  new-made  knight   his  armour  watched  all  night 

beside  the  shrine, 
I    in  draughty    corner   waking   guard    the    dreams    of 

Geraldine. 
But  at  last  the  weary  watcher  sees  the  dawn  displace 

the  night, 
Wakeful  guardian,  sleeping  maiden,  now  at  Oban  must 

alight. 
"  Where  is  now  my  red-beard  porter  ?    He  not  wont  is 

to  be  late." 
"  Where  is  Redbeard,  Sir,  I  know  not,  but  my  number's  28. 
And  I'll  see  your  twa  wee  baggies  at  6.30  without  fail 
And  the  leddie's  huge  portmantle  safe  on   board  the 

steamer  *  Gael.' " 

How  we  roused  the  sleepy  scullion  at  the  "  Royal," 

called  for  tea, 
Laved  our  face  and  hands  in  water,  fringe  made  neat  as 

neat  could  be, 
And  the  maid  enjoyed  her  breakfast  on  the  "  Gael,"  both 

fish  and  roast, 
How  in  countenance  I  kept  her,  dallying  with  a  piece 

of  toast. 
How  we  got  a  smiling  welcome  from  our   friends  at 

Tobermory, 
And  my  charge  I  handed  over,  how — but  that's  another 

story.  E.  Herbert   Eddis. 
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**  THEIR  VOICES  ARE  HEARD  AMONG 

THEM.** 

Says  old  Craig  More  to  Rhue, 

'*  See  the  Garramorian  crew  ! 

To  meet  them  once  again  is  very  jolly. 

Here's  the  smiling  face  serene 

Of  our  dear  South  Morar  queen  ! 

Here's  Hum — how  well  he  looks  ! 

But  he's    early  left  his  books. 

Next  with  joy  we  Fred  espy 

And  friend  Herbert  meets  the  eye 

(To  their  London  colour  faint 

We'll  soon  lend  a  coat  of  paint). 

Here  comes  John  who's  now  a  Dopper, 

My  !  ain't  he  grown  a  whopper  ! 

But  who's  this  form  divine  ? 

Why  !  'tis  bonnie  Geraldine. 

(Soon  Paterson,  I'd  say, 

Will  find  work  out  Morar  way.) 

I  miss  the  face  of  Clive, 

Though  no  doubt  he'll  soon  arrive — 

But  (and  here  he  gave  a  yell 

That  echoed  through  each  dell) 

I  nowhere  trace  the  features  of  our  Dolly. ' 

Loch  Morar  s  Reply. 
To  them  said  Loch  Morar, 
"  For  folks  who  live  so  far, 
To  seek  to  know  the  family  news  is  folly. 
I've  been  acquent  long  while 
(Here  he  gave  an  unctuous  smile 
Which  reached  from  Isle  of  Monks  to  Camus  Ruadh) 
That  the  cause  of  her  delay 
Is,  that  now  'tis  man}'  a  day 
Since  she  met  and  dearly  loved  a  gallant  wooer, 
And  that  early  in  the  Spring 
He  endowed  her  with  a  ring 
Which  gave  him  vested  rights,  with  us,  to  Dolly, 
And  in  August  they  will  come —  " 
Here  most  rudely  broke  in  Rhum 
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As  he  called  across  to  Eigg  the  welcome  news, 
Which  to  Uist,  their  joy  no  less, 
Came  by  "  bottle  nose  express  " — 
There  was  sound  of  distant  cheering  in  the  Lewis. 
From  Craig  More's  brow  that  day 
The  clouds  all  cleared  away, 

His  old  grey  head  all  wreathed  in  sunshine  smiles. 
The  waves  in  merry  reels 
Tossed  up  their  light  white  heels, 
As  they  danced  to  tinkling  music  round  the  Isles. 
The  shells  in  every  bay 
Stood  on  their  valves  all  day  : 

"  Us,  with  tender  care,  our  love  was  wont  to  finger." 
The  seal  popped  up  his  head  : 
"  Don't  my  welcome  leave  unsaid, 
I'm  fishing,  or  I'd  dearly  love  to  linger." 
In  Skye  the  Cuchullins  met 
To  arrange  a  grand  sunset, 
The  finest  show  from  Prospect  Point  e'er  seen. 
The  corncrake  creaked  his  joy 
Nor  for  once  to  show  was  coy 
As  he  bustled  through  the  growing  hay  stalks  green. 

Then  while  all  around  delight 

Express  with  all  their  might, 

Can  her  faithful  staff  alone  from  speech  refrain  ? 

No  !  We  pray  the  Lord  to  bless 

Our  dear  Editoress, 

And  bring  her  safely  back  to  us  again. 

E.  Herbert  Eddis. 
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THE  LOST  CAVE. 

Walking  one  day  by  the  Ocean 

I  was  heated  and  ill  at  ease, 
And,  bitten  by  countless  midges, 

I  felt  that  a  bathe  would  please  ; 
So  I  dived  and  swam  and  revelled 

Like  a  gull  or  a  water  hen. 
But  the  cave  that  I  left  my  clothes  in 

I  never  could  find  again. 


My  costume  was  far  from  becoming, 

Yet  I  was  scarcely  in  fault, 
Because  that  coast  was  as  private 

As  an  average  family  vault ; 
And  I  knew  that  the  tea  was  waiting, 

But  my  party  I  could  not  face, 
So  I  made  one  more  feverish  effort 

To  find  my  hiding-place. 


In  and  out  among  the  bunkers, 

Up  and  down  the  rocky  ground, 
I  dripped  and  tripped  and  stumbled, 

But  no  trace  of  a  cave  I  found  : 
And  I  own  that  I  felt  uncomfy, 

Like  some  hunted  beast  at  bay. 
When  I  suddenly  turned  the  corner 

Behind  which  my  party  la3^ 


Then  I  heard  a  strain  of  music, 

And  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong, 
For  it  devastated  the  silence 

Like  a  clamorous  dinner-gong. 
I  knew  not  whether  they  saw  me, 

Nor  why  they  were  laughing  then, 
But  I  turned  and  fled  to  the  sand  hills 

From  that  galaxy  of  men. 
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And  still,  cold,  wet  and  dishevelled, 

Back  and  forth  I  sadly  creep. 
While  across  the  summer  twilight 

Float  curses  not  loud  but  deep. 
And  still  as  the  stricken  sufferer 

Appeals  to  the  Fate  he  loathes, 
I  cry  to  the  cave  that  has  robbed  me, 

"  O  give  me  back  my  clothes  !  " 


For  I  miss  them  most  sincerely. 

Those  garments  unforgot. 
And  their  loss  bites  home  more  nearly 

Than  friend  remembered  not. 
But  maybe  when  tea  is  finished, 

For  which  I  have  longed  in  vain, 
And  the  party  gone  home  to  dinner, 

I  shall  find  my  cave  again. 

Edith  D.  Brinton. 
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THE  WHITE  SANDS  CHILDREN'S  PARTY. 

August  12,  1899. 

It  fell  upon  a  day 

That  the  children  came  to  play 
And  we  raced  and  danced  about  upon  the  hot  sand, 

And  among  the  other  reels 

The  piper  pla3'ed  some  squeals 
Called  "The  bonny,  bonny  cats  of  old  Scotland." 

There  were  forty-one  in  all 

If  you  count  them  great  and  small, 
And  why  should  any  of  'em  be  omitted  ? 

And  the  boys  they  had  some  rides 

On  Katie's  bursting  sides, 
Till  that  pony  was  sincerely  to  be  pitied. 

There  was,  too,  a  patent  kite, 

Of  a  rather  doubtful  flight. 
And  a  lot  of  spades  to  dig  and  make  a  castle  ; 

And  three  pound  of  sweets  we  buyed, 

Which  we  hastened  to  divide. 
That  each  visitor  might  take  away  a  parcel. 

There  were  pennies  for  the  boys, 

And  the  little  ones  had  toys, 
And  Jimma  tumbled  down  and  grazed  his  forehead. 

And  in  putting  forth  his  pace 

In  the  middle  of  a  race 
Another  strained  his  knee-cap,  which  was  horrid. 

We  danced  like  sainted  Vitus 

Till  the  midges  came  to  bite  us. 
Then  the  piper  played  a  march  to  take  the  kids  home, 

But  the  gentry  stopped  half-way 

To  help  to  make  the  hay. 
Ah  !  better  for  the  pitchforks  had  they  hid  some  ! 
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For  in  using  all  his  muscle, 

It  was  something  of  a  tussle 
To  lift  a  heap  of  mingled  hay  and  knapweed, 

H.  felt  the  handle  crack 

As  he  fell  upon  his  back, 
While  the  pitchfork  broke  as  easy  as  you  snap  reed. 

When  the  hay  was  up  in  cocks, 

We  went  home  and  changed  our  frocks, 
Then  sitting  round  the  dinner  table  guzzled, 

But  to  find  a  better  way 

To  spend  half  a  summer  day 
Than  the  way  we'd  chosen  you'd  be  sorely  puzzled. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
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HIS  QUONDAM  VICIMUS  ARMIS/* 

With  Cupid's  weapons  once  he  fought, 

He  fought  and  made  a  capture, 
He  took  the  citadel  he  sought. 

The  consequence  was  rapture. 

'Tis  true  we  sing  of  long  ago, 

'Tis  quondam,  but  the  charm  is 
For  victory  there  is  much  to  show, 

"  His  quondam  vicimus  armis." 

For  first  there  came  the  gift  of  God 

The  parents'  hearts  to  cheer, 
They  blessed  the  Giver  of  All  Good, 

And  called  her  Dorothea. 

She  grew  to  be  a  maiden  fair, 

Both  tall  and  dignified, 
And  went  another's  home  to  share. 

An  Eton  Master's  bride. 

Now  how  is  Bowman's  life  humdrum  ? 

One's  added  to  their  quiver  ; 
The  firstborn  son  they  christen  Hum 

(He  sports  by  sea  and  river). 

Maybe  he'll  choose  the  better  part, 

Fisher  of  men  become, 
Plying  his  Apostolic  art 

In  hope  of  "  saving  some." 

A  second  son  is  born  to  fame 

As  India's  hero  Clive  : 
He  never  will  disgrace  that  name, 

T'  add  lustre  he  will  strive. 

At  Eton  now  he  finds  employ 

Happy,  hopeful,  pure, 
A  thorough-going  Eton  boy, 

*'  Ingenuus  puer." 
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All  perfect  was  at  Garramor, 

The  people  and  the  weather  ; 
The  ripple  on  the  ocean  shore, 

The  loch,  the  hills,  the  heather. 

Parents  and  children,  and  the  son 

Adopted  as  the  confrere, 
And  little  cousins  Charrington, 

Ruth,  and  the  "child  she-bear." 

We  talked  of  Eton  passed  and  gone, 

High  Wych,  the  days  of  yore  ; 
Till  past  and  present  seemed  but  one, 

For  "time  shall  be  no  more." 

All  loth,  we  seek  another  berth, 

Farewell  to  Garramor ; 
Dear  friends  along  our  voyage  on  earth 

And  on  the  eternal  shore. 

Jay. 
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THE  STUDENTS  LAMENT. 

Why,  when  all  else  is  still  asleep, 
Out  of  my  downy  should  I  creep, 

And  dress  in  feverish  haste  : 
And  to  the  school-room  wend  my  way 
And  half  the  glorious  summer  da}^ 

At  Greek  or  Latin  waste  ? 

Why,  when  the  rustling  of  the  trees 
Shows  that  the  vigorous  fishing  breeze 

Is  blowing  in  from  Skye, 
Why  court  decline  and  jaded  looks 
By  pouring  over  fusty  books, 

Alone,  Hum,  you  and  I  ? 

Why,  when  the  "trio"  in  the  bay 
Rival  the  mermaids  in  the  spray, 

Tramps  and  like  terrors  braving, 
Why  is  it  then,  I  ask  you,  that 
We  two  must  e'er  at  "  Stubbs  "  or  at 

Herodotus  be  slaving  ? 

But  while  I  sit  and  waste  my  time 
Writing  this  foolish  little  rhyme, 

Passing  before  my  brow 
A  spectre  dim  gives  answer  plain 
And  turns  me  to  my  books  again, 

A  phantom  form — a  "plough  "  ! 

J.  Venning. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  AT  ETON. 

"  Blue  sleeps  the  sky  and  glassy  glides  the  river, 
Cool  wave  the  rushes  upon  the  margin  gay : 

Scarcely  the  breeze  sets  the  poplar  leaves  ashiver, 
All  the  world  is  happy  ;  let  us  tarry  while  we  may. 

"  What  good  is  it  to  hasten  and  waste  the  time  in 
rowing  ? 
What  profits  all  that  toil  of  yours  beneath  the  summer 
sun? 
The  steadfast   river  moves  whither  we  ourselves  are 
going : 
Let  the  boat  be  drifted  by  the  waters  as  they  run. 

"  Lay  aside  the  oar  then  :  time  there  is  to  slumber  : 
We  shall  reach  the  journey's  end  ere   the  da34ight 
wanes. 
Busy  hearts  invite  to  come  griefs  that  none  can  number, 
Scarce  they  snatch  a  few  delights  through  a  thousand 
pains." 

Thus  they  pray  in  folly  whom  the  treacherous  stream 
entrances, 
In  their  heart  is  idleness,  in  their  ears  a  song. 
Suddenly  before  their  eyes  the  broken  water  dances  ! 
Late,  too  late,  they  struggle  whom  the  river  sweeps 
along. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
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DE  GUSTIBUS-** 

(A  long  way  after  Browning.) 

A   Word  Puzzle. 

So,  you  like  Brighton  and  a  band  on  the  pier, 
Arc  lamps,  and  crowds,  and  much  upholstery* 
Quot  homines —  You  have  your  taste,  *  mine. 
Nature  **  not  enough  for  you  ***  ;  no ; 
You'd  paint  the  ****  and  adorn  the  rose  : 
You  cannot  listen  to  the  mounting  larks  ; 
*****  you'd  hear  with  patience  (were  she  alive). 
Given  a  blaze  of  diamonds  in  the  stalls 
And  prospect  of  an  oyster  supper  soon  ; 
Yet  what's  ******  to  a  nightingale  ? 
Give  me  a  sight  of  ancient  hills  and  sea, 
Friends  few  and  fit  to  share  it  with  happy  hearts, 
And  search  from  Land's  End  up  to  ******* 
Or  John  o'  Groats,  aye,  or  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  you'll  not  find  a  happier  wight  than  me. 

NowELL  C.  Smith. 
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TO  THE  BEAT  OF  THE  TRAIN. 


Panting  up  the  pass, 

Rushing  down  the  valley, 
Beating  time,  alas  ! 

Most  unmusically, 
Rattling  through  the  cutting. 

Plunging  through  the  tunnel. 
Shrieking,  smoking,  smutting 

From  its  sooty  funnel, 
Southward  goes  the  train. 

Farther  every  minute, 
And  sore  against  the  grain 

Southward  I  go  in  it. 
"  Sadly  I  depart," 

As  of  old  Prince  Charlie, 
Smoking  out  my  heart 

In  my  **  3rd  class  Parly." 
As  I  onward  go 

Through  night-enveloped  places. 
Back  my  fancies  flow 

To  other  scenes  and  faces. 
Swiftly  can  I  raise 

(Blest  be  memory's  power  !) 
Eleven  happy  days 

And  many  a  happy  hour. 
On  the  window  pane. 

That  only  lets  black  night  in, 
I  can  paint  again 

Pictures  to  delight  in. 
Once  again  I  stand 

Mid  four  and  twenty  cousins. 
Playing  on  the  sand. 

Having  tea  by  dozens  : 
Shy  of  course  I  come 

(As  no  doubt  I  show  it), 
But  made  to  feel  at  home 

Almost  before  I  know  it. 
Once  again  with  Clive 

I  persecute  the  rabbit  ; 
Both  of  us  can  drive 

But  only  he  can  nab  it ; 
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Or  fish  with  him  for  trout 

In  variegated  weather, 
See  him  whip  them  out, 

While  I  hook  the  heather. 
Murdering  the  view 

(Like  Porphyria's  lover). 
While  every  moment  new 

Beauties  I  discover. 
Plunging  from  a  rock. 

Hauling  up  the  flounders, 
Disconcerting  Jock 

With  cricket  or  with  rounders. 
Happy,  happy  days  ! 

Life  at  Garramor  is 
Worthy  of  the  praise 

Of  any  fairy  stories. 
So,  whate'er  for  me 

Fortune  has  in  store,  I  an- 
nounce myself  to  be 

Philo-Garramorian. 

NowELL  C.  Smith. 
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SEA' WATER  FISHING.     (Not  Hiawatha's.) 

Forth  upon  the  Rock-a-water, 
On  the  shining  sound  of  Slaater, 
With  his  trot  and  hooks  and  baskets 
Angus  went  and  WilHam  with  him, 
Angus  sitting  on  the  lugworms, 
WilHam  wallowing  on  the  mussels. 
Like  a  gentleman  sat  Angus, 
Spitting  on  his  hands  in  silence, 
William  sculling  like  a  good  'un 
Past  the  mouth  of  Morar  river. 

Overboard  they  threw  the  lugworms, 
In  the  sea  they  cast  the  mussels  ; 
But  a  hook  was  fastened  in  them, 
And  prevented  their  escaping, 
So  that  fishes  when  they  ate  them. 
Ate  the  hooks  as  well  and  stuck  there. 
When  their  craft}^  snares  were  finished, 
To  the  shore  big  William  paddled, 
Angus  sitting  like  a  noble 
Moistening  his  palms  and  smoking. 
And  they  cried  *'0  Archer  brothers. 
Heroes  of  the  bow  and  arrow, 
Come  and  see  our  wily  ambush. 
See  the  cod-fish  come  by  dozens. 
See  the  flounders  in  their  twenties, 
See  the  herrings  in  their  hundreds." 
In  the  boat  the  Archer  brethren 
Leapt,  and  hurried  to  the  ambush. 
Father,  sons  and  guests  and  daughter, 
Daughter's  husband,  leapt  and  hurried 
Till  they  passed  the  mouth  of  Morar, 
Where  the  lugworms  and  the  mussels 
With  the  hooks  inside  them  languished 
Down  below  the  deep  sea  water, 
At  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
In  the  water  far  below  him 
Angus  peered,  then  tugged  the  trot  line, 
In  his  fingers  felt  it  tighten 
As  the  feeshes  came  reluctant, 
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Came  reluctant  to  the  surface. 
Countless  as  the  stars  at  midnight 
Gleaming  shapes  shone  at  him  coming. 
First  the  father  of  the  star-fish, 
Then  the  mother  of  the  star-fish 
And  her  myriad  stellar  offspring  : 
And  old  Angus,  wrathful,  pluckt  'em, 
Pluckt  'em  from  the  hooks  and  hurled  'em 
In  the  water,  gleaming,  sinking, 
Just  as  if  the  skies  at  midnight 
Were  to  shake  their  points  of  radiance, 
Cast  them  down  to  drown  their  brilliance 
In  some  mere  that  sleeps  and  glimmers. 
Glimmers  in  the  lonely  mountains  : 
But  unquenched  the  starlight  twinkles, 
Laughing  from  the  lake's  recesses, 
Mirrored  in  its  placid  visage  : 
So  the  star-fish  sank  and  chuckled. 
Laughed  at  Angus  from  the  bottom. 

Still  the  old  man  pulled  the  trot  line 
Till  he  saw  a  shape  tremendous 
Rising,  wriggling  to  the  sea-top  : 
Saw  Bow-wow,  the  king  of  dog-fish — 
Bite  he  can,  though  bad  at  barking — 
From  his  mouth  a  hook  was  sticking 
And  a  lugworm  trailed  unsightly. 

But  old  Angus  grasped  him  tightly. 
Pitilessly  clutched  his  gullet. 
From  his  throat  tore  hook  and  lugworm 
And  his  meal's  unsightly  relics. 
Slit  his  nose  and  threw  him  snapping 
Back  into  his  watery  kennel. 
Sank  Bow-wow,  the  king  of  dog-fish. 

As  he  sank,  he  heard  old  Angus 
Taunting  mutter,  "  They're  bad  people, 
Most  of  them — I  do  not  like  them  ! 
Nasty  things  I  call  these  dog-feesh." 
And  old  Baby-mouth,  the  skate-fish. 
Sucked  his  lips  with  voiceless  pleasure, 
Winked  his  wicked  eyes  to  see  him. 
See  Bow-wow  with  nose  unjointed. 
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But  the  fishing  ended  happy, 
For  the  flounders  came  in  twenties 
And  the  gurnets  and  the  rock-perch. 
Loud  the  bow-men  cheered  beholding  ! 
Then  they  sped  to  shore  and  fqasted, 
Feasted  on  the  Rocks  of  Refuge, 
Swallowed  tea,  and  scones  by  handfuls, 
Sang  th'  enormous  fish  they'd  captured 
And  still  larger  ones  they  hadn't. 
And  big  William  took  the  feeshes, 
Threaded  them  on  twigs  of  birch-tree, 
Brought  them  up  to  Mrs.  Denton  ; 
And  the  noble  Archer  brethren 
Ate  them  filleted  at  dinner. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
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REFUGE  BAY. 

A  GLEAMING  Stretch  of  shining  sand, 
Dark  rocks  close  in  on  either  hand, 
Behind,  low  hills  and  heathery  land 

Hide  Refuge  Bay. 
The  white-winged  sea-birds  wheel  and  cry, 
Above,  great  clouds  come  sailing  by  : 
Below,  the  deep  blue  waters  lie, 
Here  have  we  bathed.  Hum,  Clive  and  I, 

In  Refuge  Bay. 

No  stranger  shows  an  alien  face ; 
Amid  the  silence  and  the  space, 
Only  those  come  who  love  the  place, 

Their  friends  and  they. 
Perchance  the  cousins  come.     One  day 
My  lady  maketh  holiday. 
The  white  sand  children  feast  and  play. 
Their  hearty  cheering  dies  away 

In  Refuge  Bay. 

Maybe  when  winter  storms  begin 
And  I'm  in  town,  amid  the  din. 
The  miry  streets,  and  hurrying, 

Some  dull  dark  day, 
The  moaning  wind  will  sound  less  sad, 
The  winding-sheet  of  fog  less  bad. 
When  I  remember,  and  am  glad 
With  memories  of  days  we  had 

In  Refuge  Bay. 

H.  Verey. 
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**BUT  I  SAY  'PICCADILLY  FOR  ME/** 

(Overheard  at  the  Traigh-house  stables.) 

SojiE  praise  the  wholesome  Highland  air 

And  some  the  smell  of  heather  ; 
But  neither  with  the  Mews  compare, 

Nor  with  the  scent  of  leather. 
This  talk  of  mountain  and  of  loch 

Seems  nothing  else  than  silly, 
Pretensions  such  as  these  I  mock 

And  ask  for  Piccadilly. 

Some  make  an  unexampled  fuss 

At  rowing  on  the  ocean, 
I  much  prefer  a  penny  bus 

And  its  more  equal  motion. 
The  boasted  sport  of  catching  fish 

Is  seldom  with  much  fun  done  ; 
It's  easier  far  to  buy  a  dish 

In  any  street  in  London. 

It  ain't  as  if  Traigh  had  a  pier 

With  German  bands  and  niggers ; 
You  never  see  an  organ  here 

Or  animated  figures. 
It's  useless  wearing  fancy  hats 

With  no  one  to  applaud  them  : 
Nor  do  I  care  to  sport  my  spats 

For  those  who  can't  afford  them. 

Thank  Heaven  !  we're  soon  returning  home 

To  joys  of  civ'lization, 
Across  the  fields  of  wandering  foam 

I  look  towards  Euston  Station. 
Bond  Street  and  Green  Street  soon  I'll  see, 

I  hear  the  West  End  calling  ! 
For  London  is  the  place  for  me : 

This  dulness  is  appalling. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
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TRIOLETS. 

(Garramor,  May  24.) 

Of  rubbish  of  dear  bygone  years 
We'll  clear  the  lumber-room  to-day  ! 

Epitome  of  hopes  and  fears 

Of  rubbish  of  dear  bygone  years, 

The  cause  of  mingled  smiles  and  tears, 
Odd  records  of  our  children's  play ; 

Of  rubbish  of  dear  bygone  years 
We'll  clear  the  lumber-room  to-day  ! 

You  could  not  throw  those  toys  away  ! 

Do  keep  them — spades  and  pails  and  all  I 
They  may  be  wanted,  who  can  say  ? 
You  could  not  throw  those  toys  away  I 
And  Dolly's  child  no  doubt  some  day 

Is  sure  to  want  the  trap  and  ball ; 
You  could  not  throw  those  toys  away. 

Do  keep  them — spades  and  pails  and  all ! 

I'll  put  the  rubbish  back  again, — 
My  heart's  too  tender  to  destro}', — 

Here's  Dolly's  horse  without  a  mane  ! 

I'll  put  the  rubbish  back  again — 

Look, — Hum's  old  derrick,  winch  and  chain, 
And  Clivie's  box, — '*  Bricks  for  a  Boy  "  ! 

/'ll  put  the  rubbish  back  again, 
My  heart's  too  tender  to  destroy. 

F.    R.    pRYOR. 
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HIS  MEMORY. 

(The  "  eights  week  "  at  Oxford.) 

He.     'Twas  only  yesternight  my  eyes 

Beheld  you  first,  among  the  flowers 
A  rose  :  I  cannot  realize 
The  flight  of  hours  ! 

You  wore  a  dress  of  pink  and  white 

With  films  of  gauze  that  charm  a  fellow  ; 
Oh  no  !  I  fear  I  am  not  right, 
Your  dress  was  yellow  ! 

That  waltz — our  first !  the  sweet  refrain 
Recalls  the  whirl  of  passing  dancers  ; 
Nay — now  I  recollect  again — 
It  was  the  Lancers  ! 

Our  second — some  adapted  song 

Which  introduced  to  British  folk  a 
Burlesque  plantation  jig — I'm  wrong — ^ 
It  was  a  polka  ! 

Ah  !  Rose — do  let  me  call  you  Rose  ! 

Though  short  the  time  we've  known  each  other 
Don't  say  your  feelings  are  but  those 
For  a  mere  brother  ! 

Ah  !    Rose  of  roses  !    I  proclaim 

You  fairest  rose  that  e'er  was  seen.     Ah  ! 
Eh  1   What  ?   Then  Rose  is  not  your  name  ? 
She.  It's  Angelina ! 

F.  R.  Prycr. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

(June  26.) 

Sons  of  the  Empire,  looking  with  hope  to  the  son  of 
his  mother, 
Shout  and  make  wassail  to-day  in  country  and 
village  and  town. 
We  in  our  quiet  corner,  the  voice  of  the  sea  for  our 
music, 
Join  in  the  chorus  of  joy — wish  all  success  to  the 
crown. 

1  For  Church  and  King  he  drew  his  sword  on  Naseby's 

fateful  field, 
Wounded,  but  fighting  to  the  last,  he  died  but  did 
not  yield. 

2  Sullivan  loved  me  dearly,  and  if  you  search  his  work 
You'll  find  in  all  his  choicest   scores  my  "native 

wood  notes  "  lurk. 

3  A  short  word  this  and  strange  to  us,  but  to  the 

mild  Hindoo 
It  signifieth  King  and  Lords  and  House  of  Com- 
mons too. 

4  Mother   of    Waters !      So   the    Indians  called   my 

mother  long  ago. 
And  I'm  her  finest  child  and  help  as  all  the  Yankees 
know. 

5  He's  known  to  fame  but  through  his  son,  that  son 

of  whom  we  read 
That   as  a  whip  his  racing  pace  was  very  great 
indeed. 

6  Go  to  Arabia's  ancient  tongue  to  learn  my    ety- 

mology ; 
To  days  and  months  I  guide  men's  eyes,  and  some- 
times to  astrology. 
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7  A  Latin  way  of  calling  a  people,  who  on  jny  word 
Have  made  their  tough  defence  of  home  for  fighting 

quite  a  bye-word. 

8  A   lady  brought  it  from  Stamboul  (ere  Jenner's 

fame  began) 
To  England,  and  a  boon  it  proved  to  poor  plague- 
stricken  man. 

9  A  king  with  name  unmusical,  and  yet  a  royal  poet 
Did  somehow  work  it  into  verse,  and  that  is  how 

we  know  it. 

10     We're    in    music,    we're    in   questions,    we're   in 
bankers'  leathern  covers. 
We  pass  by  thousands  every  day  'twixt  young  and 
ardent  lovers. 

J.  Fred  Bowman. 
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ON    CELIACS    DEPARTURE    FOR 
GARRAMOR    WITHOUT    HER    PARENTS, 

With  aching  hearts  we  send  you  this  our  babe. 
"Scotland  next  week,"  she  said — each  word  a  stab. 
*'  Next  week  "  made  this:  "  to-morrow"  made  "  to-day"  : 
"To-night  "  is  here  :  we  see  our  dear  one  go : 
We  counted  up  each  hour,  and  all  are  spent. 

We  grudge  not  she  may  go  where  we  may  not, 

To  loving  hands  albeit  they  are  not  ours, 

To  moor  and  loch,  to  ampler,  keener  skies, 

To  beasts  and  birds  and  flowers,  which  we  would  see 

But  cannot.     It  is  well  that  she  should  go. 

Our  love  for  her  goes  with  her,  and  our  love 
For  you  to  whom  we  lend  her  for  a  space. 
Perchance  she  may  remind  you  of  your  child, 
Her  mother,  longing  to  re-seek  the  nest : 
Who  sends  this  little  nestling  in  her  stead. 

She  will  be  loved,  and  happy  loving  you  ; 
Will  build  up  sturdy  limbs  and  healthy  mind, 
And  come  again  to  gladden  parents'  hearts, 
A  southern  flower  revived  by  northern  winds. 
Only  our  hearts  are  aching,  while  she  goes. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Dear  flower,  in  an  English  garden  born, 
Thy  petals  thou  unfoldest  in  the  west  : 

Now  thou'rt  again  transplanted,  to  adorn 

Thy  Colonel's  Cairene  home.    We  wish  thee  blest. 

1  Of  these  words,  two  are  one  in  Latin  tongue  ; 
"  He's  everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long." 

2  She  mourns,   and  mourning   loves  her  sweetheart 

dead. 
And  tends  the  plant  which  springs  from  his  dear 
head. 

3  In  some  bye-street,  though  rare,  the  passer  by 
May  still  be  thrilled  by  Punch's  cheery  cry. 

4  Ah  !    Mantua's  bard,  you  thought  it  fine  to  sing  at 

length  of  farming. 
But  little  guessed  how  Eton  boys  would  curse  your 
lines  so  charming. 

5  Great  prophet  who   foresaw  so  much,   didst   thou 

foresee  the  time 
When  thy  mighty  words  would  wedded  be  to  music 
as  sublime  ? 

6  A  diplomat  who'd  ere  our  time  have  long  forgotten 

been. 
Had  a  pudding — such  is  fame — not  kept  his  memory 
green. 

7  I  may  be  silver,  may  be  gold,  I've  been  well-tried  by 

fire. 
And  changed  my  form   for  good  or  ill.     I'm  what 
all  men  desire. 

8  This   town    was  held    for   fifty  days    by  a   boy  of 

twenty-five, 
Who  founded  there  an  empire.     His  name  ?     His 
name  was  Clive. 

J.  Fred  Bowman. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Skies,  dry  your  tears  ;  birds,  raise  a  happy  song  ; 

Loch,  sea  and  mountain,  smile  on  us  anew  ; 
The  child  who  loved  and  learned  of  you  so  long 

Has  come  again  her  studies  to  renew  : 
And,  bringing  in  her  hand  two  scholars  more 

To  Nature's  schoolroom,  roofed  with   Heaven's 
blue. 
Prays  that  these  little  ones  nestling  on  our  shore 

May,  all  unconscious,  learn  to  love  you  too. 

1  He  who  ignores  unwelcome  fact,  which  is  a  course 

absurd, 
Is  said  to  act  as  foolishly  as  this  large  desert  bird. 

2  Where  the  sun  shines  till  near  midnight  in  summer 

time,  a  town 
There  is  whose  University  is  worthy  of  renown. 

3  A  slang  name,  this,  for  one  who  lives  too  fast  and 

loose,  and  when 
He  dies,  these  letters  tell  the  prayer  that's  breathed 
for  erring  men. 

4  'Tis  water  in  its  purest  form,   limpid,    transparent, 

clear, 
And  hangs   upon  the  rose   at  dawn  like   pearl  at 
beauty's  ear. 

5  A  village  green,  an  ancient  inn,  the  boys  are  at  the 

wicket 
Where   Surrey   elms   have   long  looked  down   on 
many  a  game  of  cricket. 

6  King  Charles  the  Second's  favourite  as  vile  as  he 

was  witty, 
A  better  Charles  too  loved  it  well,  but  then  it  was 
a  city. 

7  Painter  of  English  worthies,  one  of  the  chosen  few 
Who  gave  to  Norwich  deathless  fame  in  Arts  and 

Letters  too. 
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8  'Tis  said  that  Shakespeare  found  the  germ  of  this 

great  play — a  ripper, 
In   the  log-book  of  a  voyage   to    Bermuda    by  a 
skipper. 

9  Land  with  a  name  of  music,  queen  of  Pacific  Isles, 
On  whose  lotos-eating  children  kind  Nature  ever 

smiles. 

10  Last  refuge  of  the  wild  red  deer  (you'll  guess  the 

answer  soon) 
In  the  sweet  west  country  loved  of  all  for  the  sake 
of  Lorna  Doone. 

1 1  A  headland  on  our  Scottish  coast  where  rolls  the 

wide  Atlantic, 
The  thought  of  which  in  stormy  times  made  part- 
ing guests  feel  frantic. 

J.  Fred   Bowman. 
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SONNET. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  "  Garramor  Journal"  the  first  "buried 
name  "  in  a  series  was  interpreted  as  "  Strike-suet  "  instead 
of  "Beat-rice."  Frappe-suif  would  smell  as  sweet  in  a 
French  poem  :  the  Enghsh  word  hardly  fits  in  really :  as 
thus  : 

As  through  the  streets  of  Florence  Dante  paced 

Grim-visaged,  gloomy,  passionate,  quick  to  feel 

His  townsmen's  insults,  planning  how  to  deal 
The  answering  buffet  and  to  make  them  taste 
The  pains  of  Hell :  eager  to  see  them  haste 

Down  the  steep  joyless  path,  without  appeal 

To  mercy  or  to  justice — such  a  zeal 
Consum'd  him  lest  his  city's  fame  should  waste. 

And  he  himself  who  saw  with  larger  eyes, 
Should  be  rejected  and  despised  of  men — 

As  thus  he  mused  in  wrath  by  Arno's  side, 
"  Strike-suet  "  passed,  and  gazed  at  him,  and  then 

He  knew  that  though  the  gates  of  Hell  were  wide, 
There  was  a  path  that  led  to  Paradise. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
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ON  TRAIGH  SHORE. 

(August  26.) 

Old  friends,  once  more  I  hold  your  hands 
Upon  these  pearly  shell-strewn  sands, 
Your  grasp  as  warm,  and  as  of  yore 
As  steadfast  as  your  rock-bound  shore. 

Young  friends,  once  more  I  meet  your  gaze 
As  mellow  as  this  Highland  haze. 
More  full  of  meaning  now  is  life 
To  you,  than  dreaming  of  its  strife. 

Here  have  your  generous  souls  found  ease 
In  presence  of  God's  sanctities, 
Hushed  is  the  old  perplexity 
With  little  ones  about  your  knee. 

As  Highland  flowers,  sun-warmed,  dew-drenched, 
Their  wide  eyes  open  ;  love  has  quenched 
The  shadow  of  the  world's  unrest 
In  their  blue  light,  and  you  are  blessed. 

From  all  the  colours  of  the  strand 
And  purples  of  this  "varying  land" 
Your  love  shall  weave  a  Joseph's  coat 
Of  many  colours  for  their  soul. 

Into  a  human  harmony 

Of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity, 

Then  shall  their  happy  lives,  sweet  pair, 

Blend  service,  worship,  praise  and  prayer. 

O  friends,  your  voices  rise  and  fall 
With  cadence  sweet,  most  musical. 
For  you  have  caught  the  silvery  chime 
Of  God's  best  bliss  on  sands  of  time  ! 

Adieu  ! 

Anne  Lee  Warner. 
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A  SEASONABLE  ODE. 

(After  James  Thomson.) 

Arise,  Apollo  !     Let  thy  kindling  beam 
Awake  my  Muse  and  breathe  a  lofty  theme  ! 
Lo  !   swift  Aurora  tints  the  rosy  skies, 
Crows  Chanticleer,  and  night  exhausted  dies  ! 
Light  fleecy  vapours  drift  before  the  sun, 
Apollo  here  a  longer  course  must  run  ! 
Hail,  joyous  day  !     Hail,  circumambient  air  ! 
Here  shall  the  cockney  his  lost  strength  repair. 
No  longer,  foot-sore  from  the  pavement's  flag, 
Tubewards  his  weary  footsteps  he  must  drag  ; 
But  on  fair  Caledonia's  springy  turf 
(Near  by  he  hears  the  oft-resounding  surf 
Instead  of  London's  traffic's  thunderous  roar) 
He  bends  his  footsteps  seawards,  tired  no  more. 
Gaze,  stranger,  on  the  beauties  of  the  scene, 
The  rippling  wavelets  and  the  sk}^  serene 
(For  now  kind  Neptune  smooths  the  risen  wave. 
And  gentler  waters  sand  and  pebbles  lave). 
Come  here  and  watch  the  dotterel  dear  to  me. 
And  white-winged  swallows  of  the  northern  sea  ; 
Hark  to  the  curlew's  love-lorn  whistling  cries. 
And  busy  piping  call  of  gay  sea-pies. 
Where  land-locked  Neptune  laps  the  sunlit  bays, 
The  healthier  breezes  shall  your  spirits  raise. 

Hail,  Camus-Darach  !  hight  the  oak-grown  bay 
(No  oaks,  however,  grace  thy  shore  to-day), 
'Tis  here  Constantia  seeks  th'  unhindered  airs 
(Hygeia's  priestess)  and  her  couch  prepares. 
Where  no  closed  windows  or  surrounding  walls 
Unduly  shelter,  and  no  curtain  falls. 
Avaunt  !  thou  silly  saltatory  lamb. 
Go,  scamper  with  a  loud-complaining  dam  ! 
Avaunt,  ye  swine,  and  wallow  in  the  mud. 
Where  sleeky  kine  now  chew  the  frequent  cud  ! 
Ye  herds  profane,  shall  fair  Constantia's  bed 
Be  breathed  on  by  a  munching  quadruped  ? 
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But  eagerly  her  nymphs  attendant  press 
To  shield  Constantia  from  a  rude  caress  ! 
They  take  heed  lest  a  peasant's  curious  gaze 
Profane  the  place  where  Mary  dinner  lays — 
An  act  overt — all  open  to  the  sky  ; 
But  common  folk  must  not  unpunished  pry. 
What  fate  awaits  such  trespass  I  confess 
'Tis  not  for  errant  mortal's  brain  to  guess. 

Now  greet  we  all  the  Garramor  we  love, 
The  shielding  thicket,  and  the  sheltered  grove  ! 
On  yonder  mound  the  scarcely  moving  pine 
Perfumes  the  shadows  with  a  scent  divine. 
Next  let  us  hasten  on  towards  Refuge  Bay 
Where  western  breezes  waft  our  cares  away. 
Lo  !  hurrying  figures  on  the  dunes  appear. 
And  hark  !  unwonted  sounds  attain  the  ear. 
The  yap  of  Buller  and  the  bark  of  Jock 
Proclaim  that  it  is  nearly  five  o'clock. 
Soon  busy  Nanna,  with  quick  Donald's  aid, 
The  welcome  brew  from  far  Cathay  has  made  ; 
She  cuts  the  cake  and  spreads  the  scones  with  jam, 
Weds  buttered  slices  with  some  potted  ham. 
With  careful  shelter  she  will  keep,  y-wis, 
The  sand  not  wanted  from  the  sandwiches  ! 

But  come  thou  elsewhere  !    Hark  !  swift  Morar  falls, 

A  pleasing  fear  our  every  sense  appals  ; 

But  his  white  wayward  cataracts  inspire 

The  sea-fed  salmon  with  a  vain  desire 

To  reach  the  upper  waters  of  the  lake  ; 

Yet  Caldwell's  cunning  and  the  snares  of  Creyke 

Await  them  surely.     (Lo  !  it  matters  not 

The  worm  remembered  or  the  worm  forgot  !) 

But  cease,  my  Muse,  my  fountain  pen  t'  inspire, 
And  hush,  the  notes  of  my  too  facile  lyre  ! 
Enough  are  these  six  dozen  lines  or  more, 
I  curb  myself,  lest  I  should  shortly  bore. 

F.  R.  Pryor. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Sweet  maidens,  snatcht  too  briefly  from  the  noise 

Of  London  season's  rout  and  fete  and  ball, 
We  cannot  offer  such  exciting  joys  ; 

Our  loving  welcome  must  make  up  for  all. 
Though  skies  are  dark,  and  cold  the  July  winds, 

When  your  dear  footsteps  enter  at  our  door. 
The  gloom  and  clouds  are  lifted  from  our  minds. 

Your  own  bright  sunshine  lights  up  Garramor. 

1  "  Dutch  boors  carousing" — of  thy  pictures  such  the 

title  brief; 
Of  masters  old  of  light  and  shade  thou  wast  one  of 
the  chief. 

2  Flora,    the  traitor's  shameful  death  who  bravedst 

at  duty's  call, 
To  shield  Prince  Charlie  from  his   foes,  what  wast 
thou,  most  of  all  ? 

3  Where  Paris  sat  in  judgment  as  you  all  doubtless 

know 
And  gave  the  prize  to  Venus  at  the  first  great  beauty 
show. 

4  If  the  old  Roman  could  have  wired,  when  victory 

crowned  his  banner, 
He  could  have  sent  home  this  despatch  (address  too) 
for  a  tanner. 

5  A   dull    November   morning   when    the    foe   came 

slowly  on 
Through  the  mist  upon  us,  but  our  lads  the  soldiers' 
battle  won. 

6  A  goddess  fair,  so  very  fair,  so  pearly  white  was  she, 
That  from  the  foam  men  said  she  came,  the  salt 

foam  of  the  sea. 

J.  Fred  Bowman. 
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TO  BULLER. 

(With  apologies  to  Calverley's  Ode  to  Tobacco.) 

Thou  who,  when  fleas  attack 
Thy  much  bescratched  back, 
On  them  thy  anger  black 

Wrathfully  wreakest, 
Sweet  when  o'er  hills  you  fly, 
Sweet  when  you  Jock  defy. 
But  when  at  rest  you  lie. 

Possibly  sweetest. 

Confound  you  when  you  stray 
From  home  too  far  away. 
Hunting  till  close  of  day. 

Breaking  my  orders ! 
You  find  out  but  too  late 
(When  blows  rain  on  you  straight) 
That  folly  desperate 

On  madness  borders. 

I  have  a  love  that's  strong 
For  thee,  though  stories  wrong 
Say  that  your  master's  thong 

Cruelly  whipped  you. 
Blows  may  have  been  your  share — 
'Twas  but  a  father's  care 
Lest  anyone  should  dare, 

Buller,  to  hate  you. 

Here's  to  you,  Buller  dear, 

And  though  the  world  may  sneer 

At  your  somewhat  tame  career 

Here  at  Garramor, 
Don't  mind  what  others  do, 
But,  all  your  short  life  through. 
Stay  loyal  to  him  who 

Loves  you  evermore. 

Clive  F.  Bowman. 
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AN  EFFORT. 

It  is  not  mine  to  write  in  stately  prose, 

Or  paint  pen  pictures  with  poetic  ardour, 
But,  of  the  two,  I  find  the  poet's  task 
Distinctly  harder. 

My  daily  bread  accrues  through  other  means. 

The  Law  my  miserable  mind  embraces  ; 
New  Acts  of  Parliament  must  be  my  care. 
And  leading  cases. 

To  be  quite  honest,  I  at  once  admit 

That  Law  to  me  a  never  ending  bore  is, 
I  much  prefer  to  study  Literae 
Humaniores. 

But  though  the  works  of  others  I  admire 
(Perhaps  excepting  Mr.  Alfred  Austin), 
My  literary  efforts  always  end 
A  holocaust  in. 

And,  while  on  burning  topics  of  the  day 

I've  written  letters  to  the  press  diurnal, 
Such  rubbish  would  not  grace  the  pages  of 
A  weekly  "Journal." 

But  so  it  is  that  though  my  custom  be 

To  close  my  eyelids  in  post-prandial  slumber, 
I  now  am  feebly  striving  to  enlarge 

The  mammoth  number. 

And  as  with  halting  feet  my  verse  limps  on, 
I  note  with  pride  its  ever  swelling  volume, 
Which  may,  I  calculate  (and  drop  my  pen). 
Fill  half  a  column. 

Paget  J.  M.  Bowman. 
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IF  WINTER  COMES  CAN  SPRING  BE  FAR 

BEHIND  ? 


Night  sets  in  early,  brackens  yellow  fast, 
The  dread  of  parting  numbs  each  heart,  and  last 
The  certain  sign  reveals  that  Summer's  past. 
Our  pleasures,  like  a  finished  book,  we  close  : 
We  watch  the  petals  falling  from  the  rose. 
As  Nature  strews  a  bed  for  her  repose. 
Dear  weary  Nature  strews  a  leafy  bed. 
And  heaps  a  russet  pillow  for  her  head 
And  lies  so  still,  you'd  think  that  she  were  dead. 
But  she's  not  dead.    No  wind,  no  rainstorm  breaks 
Her  slumbers,  yet  at  last,  at  last  she  shakes 
Her  drowsiness  away,  and  lo  !  she  wakes. 
Fresh  life  comes  bursting  from  the  loosened  ground, 
For  Spring,  new  Spring's  upon  us  with  a  bound, 
And  Nature  lifts  her  head  and  gazes  round. 
Against  her  waking  let  us  this  prepare 
That  she  may  have  fresh  roses  for  her  hair. 
Fresh  leaves  to  flaunt  in,  and  fresh  flowers  to  wear. 
We  knew  that  she  would  waken  soon  or  late  ! 
Our  sign  taught  that — recurrent — -sure  as  fate, 
Our  sign  which  comes  each  year  to  those  that  wait. 
For  as  the  holidays  glide  swift  away. 
One  topic  coyly  peeps  :  it  means  to  stay  : 
It  thrives,  and  grows  insistent  day  by  day. 
Like  Moses'  snake  it  swallows  others  up  ; 
It  mingles  with  the  sober  cheering  cup  : 
We  seem  to  eat  and  drink  it  when  we  sup. 
It's  this  !     Next  year  shall  see  additions  done, 
A  stately  edifice  shall  catch  the  sun, 
With  rooms  for  sleeping,  storing  rod  and  gun. 
For  dogs,  grandchildren,  nurses,  prams,  and  sticks, 
For  servants'  halls,  for  reading,  and  for  six 
Or  seven  more  objects  ;  and  not  made  of  bricks. 
Or  corrugated  iron,  or  stone,  but  plain 
Wood  wall  with  stone  foundations,  and  a  lane 
Between  it  and  the  drawing-room^  that  drain 
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May  not  be  hidden.     The  architect  shall  be 
Sandy,  or  Fraser,  or  the  bold  MacV., 
Or  someone  else  and  other  than  these  three. 
And  on  the  ground  where  bumble  puppy  lurks, 
Shall  be  begun  the  most  far-reaching  works, 
And  paths  be  dug,  fringed  or  not  fringed  with  birks, 
Paths  that  meander  through  a  maze  of  peas, 
Asparagus,  potatoes,  beans,  and  trees 
Laden  with  fruit,  and  ranks  of  cabbages. 
Are  onions  wanted  ?     Mrs.  Denton  trips 
Down  the  safe  path,  and  straight  an  onion  clips. 
Fresh  from  the  ground  it  passes  to  the  lips. 
You  call  for  carrots  ?     Carrots  heap  the  dish. 
For  parsnips  ?  and  obedient  to  your  wish 
They  come,  and  fennel  as  a  sauce  for  fish. 
I  can't  enumerate  a  tithe  of  what 
Next  year  will  season  the  replenished  pot — 
Things  which  we  covet  but  we  haven't  got. 
Yet  lovely  as  it  seems  at  Garramor, 
Why  build  fresh  garners  for  a  larger  store  ? 
Let  it  be  only  as  it  was  of  yore, 

And  let  the  sleep  of  Winter,  kindly  mild, 
Enwrap  it  close,  as  sleep  enfolds  a  child. 
Till  skies  are  bright,  and  gone  are  tempests  wild. 
Once  more  the  rose  shall  deck  its  wonted  beds, 
And  lilies  white  and  tawny  hang  their  heads. 
And  all  the  garden  glance  with  blues  and  reds. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
Dorothea  P.  Brinton. 
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FROM  ETON. 

This  valley  of  a  truth  is  hot, 

And  full  and  weary  are  the  days, 
But  it  alleviates  our  lot — 

Which  might  be  worse — to  let  our  gaze 
Roam  hence  to  where  your  Garramor 
Lies  nestling  on  the  northern  shore. 

Thither  we  speed,  as,  in  a  dream, 
The  exile  seeks  his  long  lost  home ; 

And  if  you  hear  the  sea-gulls  scream, 
Just  fancy  that  it's  we,  who've  come 

To  see  and  greet  you  all,  and  then 

Fly  to  our  valley  back  again. 

It  may  be,  when  the  dawn  is  chill. 
You  hear  us,  though  our  bodies  sleep 

In  far-off  Eton,  but  we  still 

Communion  with  our  dear  ones  keep. 

And,  if  there  comes  a  fainter  cry, 

It  is  our  babies  sweeping  by. 

And  sometimes,  when  our  midday  glare 

Sends  waves  of  heat  through  crowded  rooms, 

Northward  we  dart,  in  thought,  and  fare 
Down  alleys  cut  through  flowering  brooms. 

To  where  your  ripples  evermore 

Come  dancing  up  the  shelving  shore. 

We  soothe  our  souls  in  leagues  of  space, 

And  cool  our  eyes  in  waters  blue. 
Then,  hastening  back,  our  paths  retrace 

To  finish  tasks  we're  set  to  do. 
Refreshed  by  thoughts  of  Garramor, 
That  nestles  on  its  northern  shore. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
Dorothea  P.  Brinton. 
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TRIOLETS. 

(Written  to  order^about  nothing  whatever.) 

For  the  subject  I  sought 

On  the  sands  in  the  bay, 
No  ideas  could  be  caught 
For  the  subject  I  sought 
Not  the  ghost  of  a  thought 

Came  to  me  all  the  day  ; 
For  the  subject  I  sought 

On  the  sands  in  the  bay. 

Then  I  dozed  on  a  bank 
Near  a  cushion  of  thyme, 

Quite  exhausted  I  sank  ; 

Then  I  dozed  on  a  bank, 

My  poor  mind  was  a  blank 
In  my  hunt  for  a  rhyme  ; 

Then  I  dozed  on  a  bank 
Near  a  cushion  of  thyme. 

When  I  mused  in  the  wood 

On  an  ode  or  a  lay, 
Sadly  empty  my  mood  ; 
When  I  mused  in  the  wood. 
It  was  not  any  good  : 

I  had  nothing  to  say. 
When  I  mused  in  the  wood 

On  an  ode  or  a  lay. 

So  my  conduct  is  base 

Now  I've  nothing  to  write. 

Ah,  how  deep  my  disgrace  ! 

So  my  conduct  is  base 

Since  you  kept  me  a  space 
For  a  poem  to-night. 

So  my  conduct  is  base 

Now  I've  nothing  to  write. 

F.  R.  Pryor. 
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M.  WITTE'S  KISS. 

Embarrassing  Moment  for  a  Railway  Guard. 

Boston^  Aug.  7. 

M.  Witte  arrived  here  at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  last  night. 
He  shook  hands  with  the  engine-driver  and  fireman,  and  imprinted 
a  kiss  on  the  astonished  guard's  forehead. 

Daily  Mail,  Aug.  8,  1905. 

What  the  guard  said  to  an  admiring  lady. 

Yes,  Miss,  it's  quite  correct, 

Pree-cisely  what  you've  said. 
Before  I  could  object 

He  took  and  kissed  my  head ! 
You  bet  it  made  me  blush  ! 

It  just  amounts  to  this — 
I  call  it  foreign  gush 

To  give  a  guard  a  kiss. 

The  engine-driver's  cheeks 

Are  mucked  about  with  oil, 
And  grease  and  dirt  in  streaks 

The  fireman's  forehead  soil. 
Well,  this  D.  Wit,  he  thinks 

"If  you  this  way  I  greet, 
It  takes  a  lot  of  drinks 

To  make  my  lips  taste  sweet." 

Well !  I,  the  guard,  stood  there, 

My  hat  was  in  my  hand. 
Meanwhile  the  Boston  air 

My  fevered  temples  fanned. 
D.  Wit,  he  saw  his  chance, 

Before  I  could  say  "  Stop  !  " 
He  came  up  with  a  dance 

And  kissed  me  on  the  top  ! 

The  engine-driver  hid 

His  face  and  turned  away, 
And  what  the  fireman  did 

Is  more  than  I  can  say. 
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I  didn't  make  a  sound 

That  anyone  could  hear. 
Reporter  chaps  stood  round 

And  one  of  them  was  near. 

When  I  was  safely  kissed 

The  fireman's  turn  came  next ; 
But  he,  poor  fellow,  missed 

My  luck.     No  doubt  he's  vexed. 
But,  as  I've  said,  the  dirt 

Adorned  his  face  in  cakes, 
And  though  the  man  was  hurt 

D.  Wit  made  no  mistakes. 

He  took  him  by  the  hand. 

And  shook  it  well,  instead — 
But  me,  you'll  understand, 

He'd  kissed  upon  the  head. 
The  engine-driver's  face 

Was  then  passed  in  review, 
But  dirt  was  his  disgrace  : 

His  hand  was  shaken  too. 

"A  condescending  man 

The  Russian  is,"  you'll  say  : 
And  3'et  I  like  Japan 

Far  better,  any  day. 
You're  writing  of  it  down  ? 

Well — ^just  find  room  for  this — 
Come,  Miss,  you  needn't  frown, 

I'll  hand  you  on  his  kiss  ! 

\Hands  it  on  and  exit. 
Hubert  Brinton. 
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A  SONG  OF  TRAVEL  FOR  THOSE  GOING 

TO  EGYPT. 

Humphrey,  whom  his  parents  were  about  to  visit  in  Cairo,  had 
given  them  careful  instructions  as  to  precautions  against 
various  dangers. 

"Their  sky,  but  not  their  mind,  they  change 

Who  from  their  country  bhndly  range." 

So  sang  the  Roman  :  and  it's  hard 

To  contradict  the  ancient  bard. 

We  cannot,  if  we  would,  ignore 

That  travelling  can  be  a  bore. 

Without  our  comforts,  we  confess 

It's  rough.    With  them,  we  pay  excess. 

Nor  can  you  reckon,  if  you  roam, 

On  finding  what  you  use  at  home. 

Take  therefore  all  you  want  to  find. 

Or  take  it  not— and  be  resigned. 

What  do  I  bid  the  traveller  bring 
For  Winter  use  and  early  Spring 
To  Egypt  ?    Well  !  the  plagues  that  cursed 
Pharaoh  still  vex  the  land ;  and  first 
And  most  important  among  these 
I  need  not  say  are  monstrous  fleas. 
Enter  a  room  !    A  foot  or  more 
Of  them  are  heaped  upon  the  floor  ! 
Knee-deep  you  wade,  where  chairs  may  be 
Like  rocks  projecting  from  the  sea. 
Now  some,  to  meet  these  crafty  foes, 
Put  on  long  india-rubber  hose. 
Some,  not  contented  with  a  boot. 
Assume  a  full-blown  diver's  suit. 
Of  insects,  if  so  much  as  one 
Intrudes,  why  then  you're  simply  done. 
You  scurry  home,  undress,  and  slay 
The  brute  before  you  go  your  way. 
If  once  you're  bitten,  Keating  use, 
And  always  put  it  in  your  shoes. 

Ophthalmia  next  invokes  my  care. 
Of  motor-goggles  try  a  pair : 
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By  day  they  mitigate  the  light, 
And  keep  stray  fleas  at  hsiy  by  night. 
You  know  the  water's  seldom  good  : 
Or,  if  you  don't,  it's  time  you  should. 
Some,  who  dread  cholera,  in  fear 
Will  wash  their  teeth  in  lager  beer, 
A  sure  but  costly  plan.     It's  best 
To  boil  your  soda-water,  lest 
The  water  that  it's  made  with  has 
A  germ  that  doesn't  mind  the  gas. 
I  knew  a  man  that  made  his  tea 
With  whiskey — not  the  man  for  me  ! 
For  things,  to  his  distempered  eyes. 
Put  on  strange  forms  and  stranger  size. 
The  horned  asp,  a  gruesome  beast, 
And  scorpions  dire  would  haunt  his  feast. 
Once,  after  breakfast,  when  we  tried 
To  shoot  a  quail,  and  one  was  spied, 
He  took  his  gun,  and  nothing  loath, 
Let  fly  at  two^  and  missed  'em  both. 
Coffee  thus  made,  or  tea,  give  up, 
Or  use  them  sparely  when  you  sup  : 
And  I  would  urge  you  to  abjure 
Carbolic  acid  as  liqueur. 
Some  shave  with  claret  nicely  warm, 
And  if  they  cut  themselves,  what  harm  ? 
The  shaving's  done  :  perhaps  they've  bled, 
Perhaps  they  haven't.     All  is  red  ! 
But  how  prevent  mad  dogs,  that  beg 
Your  shelter,  biting  at  your  leg  ? 
It's  hard,  I  know.     But  if  you  heed 
These  short  instructions,  you'll  succeed. 
A  pair  of  stays  wrapped  round  your  calf 
Your  danger  will  reduce  by  half. 
Steel  leggings  too,  if  fairly  stout, 
The  teeth  of  pariahs  will  keep  out. 
I  had  a  friend  that  had  a  flea 
That  bit  him,  just  like  you  or  me. 
The  last  thing  it  had  bitten  had 
Been — need  I  say  ? — a  dog,  and  mad. 
My  luckless  friend — but  why  pursue 
The  tale  ?     For  this,  what  can  one  do  ? 
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I'd  like  to  tell  you  how  your  shirt 
Comes  home  in  rags,  and  foul  with  dirt : 
How  stockings,  that  you  sent  complete, 
Return  perhaps  without  their  feet. 
A  skilful  washerman  will  tear 
Flannels  in  half,  and  make  two  pair. 

I  haven't  told  you  nearly  all 
The  woes  which  travellers  befall. 
Of  many  hints  I  offer  some 
To  those  about  to  leave  their  home. 
Oh  !  there's  just  one  thing  more  to  say — 
It's  wiser  not  to  go  away  ! 

Hubert  Brinton. 
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JULY  8,   1906, 

Tho'  sea  and  land  divide  us,  still  the  same 
Our  thoughts  unite  on  this  your  wedding  day, 
Dear  parents  both,  as  when  we  used  to  play 
As  little  children  round  you,  and  there  came 
At  break  of  dawn  the  sound  of  pattering  feet 
And  lisping  wishes  for  the  day's  return. 
Now  these  are  not.     Yet,  as  we  grow,  we  learn 
To  understand,  and  understanding,  meet 
Each  other,  mind  to  mind,  and  soul  to  soul. 
For  absence  kindles  love,  not  lowers  it ; 
And  only  he  who  some  time  lives  apart 
Can  realize  its  power  and  grasp  it  whole. 
So — absent — let  us  think  our  grief  will  knit 
A  closer  bond  of  love  'twixt  heart  and  heart. 

Humphrey  E.  Bowman. 
Cairo. 
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THE  HYDROPOT. 

At  dinner  on  one  occasion  Hubert  when  pressed  te  take  a  little 
whiskey  replied,  "Thanks,  no,  I  am  a  hydropot."  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  he  is  no  longer  one. 

Ed.  "G.  J." 

Away  with  your  wine  and  vintages  fine — 

On  our  national  manners  a  blot, — 
Give  me  the  booze  that  flows  from  an  Ouse, 
For  I  am  a  hydropot. 

Who  does  not  claim  that  its  bad  in  the  main 

To  drivel  thro'  life  as  a  sot  ? 
So  banish  temptation  :  enjoy  the  sensation 
Of  being  a  hydropot. 

When  stalking  a  deer,  3'ou'll  have  not  a  fear 

That  nerves  will  disturb  your  shot ; 
Your  aim  will  be  true,  as  quite  well  you  knew — 
For  you  are  a  hydropot. 

Every  morning  you  shave,  some  time  you  will  save 

Because  that  your  face  you  cut  not  ; 
Your  hand  does  not  shake  and  no  wound  need  you  make, 
Abstemious  hydropot ! 

Just  look  at  the  strife  which  ended  the  life 

Of  many  a  bloody  despot : 
'Twas  a  bibulous  brawl  which  finished  them  all 

At  least,  nearly  all,  I  think,  what  ? 

So  you  must  drink  water  and  never  touch  porter 

If  you  for  your  health  care  a  jot — 
All  spirits  will  kill :  your  chances  are  nil 

Unless  you're  a  hydropot. 

Don't  mind — if  the  name  does  injure  your  fame. 

For  its  cause  you  must  suffer  a  lot  ; 
A  blue  ribbon  will  show  that  the  value  you  know 
Of  being  a  hydropot. 

Clive  F.  Bowman. 
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AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  FLOWER-SHOW. 

The  flower-show  it  is  comin'  on,  and  mickle  wark  to  do, 
If  we  maun  mak'  a  peck  o'  sweets  for  Glasgie  lads  to 

chew  : 
And  Mither  in  her  ingle-neuk  shall  practise  how  to  spin, 
And  Dolly  finish  off  her  smock  a  bonny  prize  to  win. 

Let  Mrs.   Denton's  scones  be  sent  !     Let  Donald  pu' 

his  kail ! 
Let  Turks'  delicht,  a  cantie  sicht,  be  there  to  tempt  the 

Gael  ! 
And   Denny's   kettle-hauder  fine,   and  Celia's  text  sae 

braw, 
Maude's  needle-wark,  and  Nanny's  sark,  shall  go  frae 

Garramor. 

Then  up  spak'  Clive  and  Hubert,  **  Ah !    dinna  leave 

us  oot ! 
What  if  we  canna  spin  or  bake,  we  wouldna  ha'e  ye 

doot 
That  we  can  aiblins  mak'  a  thing  will  win  a  bawbee  yet, 
And  nocht  care  we  for  trouble,  gin  a  prize  we  can  but  get,' 

So  off  they  gaed  a  drivin'  in  the  Mither's  sma'  machine, 
Both  down  the  brae  and  up  the  brae  and  on  the  flat 

between. 
Clive    stopped    to    see    Rhubana's    Laird.      The   ither 

gallant  lad 
With  trow'l  and  basket  socht  the  bog  and  dug  awa'  like 

mad. 

Back  cam'  he  wi'  a  basket  fu' — for  sune  the  task  was 

done — 
And  hame  they  fared  together  and  resolved  to  win  the 

bun. 
They  stored  it  up  sae  carefully,  a  bowl  of  drosera  : 
And  when  they'd  gone,  a  lassie  cam'  and  tidied  it  awa'. 
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This   Clive  and  Hubert  didna  ken.      They  socht   the 

Ha'  next  day, 
And  heard  the  pibroch's  martial  squeals  salutin'  them 

sae  gay. 
The    needle-wark  they  reco'nised  :    the  Turks'  delicht 

they  knew, 
But  of  their  bonny  drosera  they  couldna  get  a  view. 

Had  bairns  frae  Glasgie  seen  it  first  and  found  it  guid 

to  taste, 
Or  had  its  merits  been  sae  great  that  it  could  na  be 

placed  ? 
Na  !  Na  !     They'd  left  it  in  a  room  and  didna  ken  that 

thence 
The  pawky  lass  had  ta'en  it  up  and  cast  it  o'er  the  fence. 

Sair  wark  it  is  competin'  thus  !    A  thousan'  plants  ye  pu', 
And  lassies  fling  them  richt  awa'  until  the  dust-bin's  fu' ! 
Ye  scour  the  bog  for  rarities,  but  gin  a  lassie's  eye 
On  them  juist  fa',  they  flee  awa'  and  strow  the  vacant 
sky. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
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DE  PROFUNDIS. 

Why  after  day  of  wholesome  toil 

Do  I  alone  burn  midnight  oil, 

While  from  each  room  a  restful  snore 

Pierces  the  thickness  of  my  door  ? 

The  cause — that  She,  under  whose  sway 

I've  trembled  many  a  weary  day, 

Said,  as  she  handed  me  my  light, 

And  bade  me  (sorry  jest)  good  night, 

**  Don't  dare  to  let  another  dawn 

Rise  with  a  poem  still  unborn, 

Don't  say  your  muse  objects,  that's  silly, 

I'll  have  some  verses,  willy  nilly  "  ; 

Thus  do  I  sleepless  lie  in  travail — 

Mountain  in  throes  of  smallest  mammal. 

But  soft,  I  had  forgot,  the  times  since  then 
Have  changed.     Now  "  Hubert,"  "  Celia,"  *'  Den," 
Claim  her  with  loving  hands,  and  "  Smiler's  "  ripe 
Red  lips  now  call  for  kisses,  not  for  type  ! 
And  so  next  morn  I'll  tell  her  with  decision, 
"Threats  but  expose  you,  Dolly,  to  derision. 
You've  clean  forgotten,  when  you  dare  to  rate  us, 
You've  lost  for  aye  your  once  official  status. 
Your  loosened  reins  now  holds  benignant  Clive, 
Not  feared,  but  loved,  by  every  soul  alive, 
Who  spite  the  awful  vastness  of  his  brain 
Would,  witting,  cause  no  weaker  brother  pain." 
And  so,  I'll  peaceful  lay  me  down  to  rest, 
And  vie  in  tuneful  chorus  with  the  best. 

E.  Herbert  Eddis. 
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UENVOL 

What  is  our  message,  on  the  eve 
Of  parting,  to  the  place  we  leave  ? 

Farewell — Good-bye— Adieu. 
Farewell — that  in  the  months  to  come 
Well  may  they  fare,  both  friends  and  home  : 
Good-bye — that  Winter's  wildest  mood 
And  darkest  hour  may  work  for  good  : 
Adieu — that  mightier  kindlier  Powers 
May  care  for  it  and  us  and  ours — 

So  Fare  you  well — 

Good-bye — 
Adieu. 

Hubert  Brinton. 
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